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Prevent Accidents by Teaching Accident Prevention 








Safety in school, on the street, at home, out of doors, 

during vacation, from winter hazards, from fire—and 

first aid—these are the recurring themes of each book of 
The Road to Safety—a 1938 safety program. 





Genuine instruction in safety education is provided in 
thrilling stories and action pictures to be presented by 
the classroom teacher through 


THE ROAD TO SAFETY 


Reading Level List Price 
ais ivi, dle ad Re CC. PEEP EIMCE es oes es $0.20 
a ee eer ee ringte ea Rone 56 
In Storm and Sunshine ......... Grade One® 2.6 6S s o 5 64 
In Town and Country .......... Grade wo) och evdnec ode V2 
Here and! Thee «6c. s6c noccscw'ne Grade? Whtée «<6 ak oss oe T2 
Avound the Yeat .....4:...6.54 Grade ehOur sss daa osc 76 
On Land and Water ..........6.4 Grade VBIve: 40.6 nena s oss .80 
Who Travels There ............ AGPAG ERIS fo sice vn ayy Sener 88 


Write for Circular No. 3152 and Administrator's Guide 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





88 Lexington Avenue New York, New York 
Christmas 


| Home Study | In The Home 

Mi : : —— The Christmas Seal for 1938 sug- 
a: ——— = gests the warmth and security of 
home, the importance of family re- 
lationships, conditions of housing 
and home management. 

in certification and A teaching unit by Ruth M. Strang 
and Grace Reeves on healthful and 
safe home living lists activities in 
“Getting Ready for Christmas,” 


———! 














Over 150 courses aiding 


college degree work 





: “Just before Christmas,” ‘'‘Christ- 
Enroll Any Time mas,” “Christmas Week.” 
See or write your 
Start Now 
N COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 
Put in a Profitable wile 
Pennsylvania 
Year Tuberculosis Society 
Write for baticcn | 311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia 
Correspondence 2? 





Study Division | 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION | 


THE PENNSYLVANIA | 
STATE COLLEGE 








STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
ty ean eee en ee CATALOG Me ZaceALL 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED) |Z@asee = TEXT 
dictionary family—accurate, en- Used books serve as wellasnew 
COLLEGE BOOK COMPANY 


DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS U 5 E D ond REFERENCE 
riched, simplified, easy to use, beauti- Quer One Million Volumes 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phila., Pa. 





















EWEST member of a distinguished | BOOK BOOKS 
fetabli 
fully made. Write for full information. vocwcsstesod 


aa ee oe - ee - 








“It's the BEST handy- 
sized dictionary!” 


“because it 
efines for 


commonly used 
_/ words in speaking, 
reading and writing.” 


TUDENTS agree with teachers, secre- 

taries, editors, that Webster's Colle- 
giate is the best desk-size dictionary. 
Abridged from the ‘Supreme Authority” 
—WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition. 110,000 Entries. 
1,800 Illustrations; 1,300 Pages, $3.50 to 
$8.50, depending on bindings. Purchase 
of your bookdealer or direct from pub- 
lishers, Write for FREE Quiz and Picture 
Game. G. & C. Merriam Co., 139 Broad- 
way, Springfield, Mass. 


The New WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE soition 
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THE MIFFLIN COUNTY schools, un- 
der the supervision of E. E. Sipe, county 


| superintendent, had a large exhibit of 


schoo! work at the Mifflin County Fair 
in Lewistown, August 1-6. All of the 
districts in the county, except four, were 


| represented. The exhibit represented 


the work of over 5,000 pupils. Two 
hundred dollars in prizes were given to 
the schools. Judges were: John B. 
Boyer, assistant county suprintendent, 
Northumberland County; Arthur M. 
Felker, assistant county superintendent, 
Snyder County; Lois M. Clark, adviser 
in elementary education, Department of 


| Public Instruction; C. R. Cornelius, 


principal of schools, Smithfield Town- 
ship, Huntingdon County, and Mrs. 


| Louisa Cornelius, teacher in Washing- 


ton school, Cass Township, Huntingdon 
County. 


THE SUGAR VALLEY joint vocational 
school board of Clinton County has re- 
ceived a PWA grant of $55,000 for a 


new vocational school building. 


THE LAMAR TOWNSHIP, Clinton 


| County, school building will be dedi- 


cated September 23. Lester K. Ade, 
superintendent of public instruction, 


| and R. W. Robinson will be the speak- 


ers. This is a $62,000 PWA project. 
All of the one-room schools of the 
district will be closed. 
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Geography 
ATWOOD-THOMAS 


USEFUL WORKBOOKS 





To Accompany 7 Workbooks in Geography 


that make study easier, more 
interesting, and more definite. 
They provide comprehensive 
sets of tests and exercises 
which include questions to be 
answered, stories to be com- 
pleted, map exercises, picture 
study, diagrams, charts, com- 
parisons, and reviews. They 
enable pupils to demonstrate 
individual progress, and 
teachers to measure class 
achievement. 


History 
KELTY 


Three Popular Series 





Pupils’ Guides for the history 
class are directed toward 
making teaching more ef- 
fective, and learning more 
complete. There is a wealth 
of practice material, such as 
drill games, map-study exer- 
cises, and simple tests of 
reasoning and skills. The 
exercises, arranged in orderly 


English 
LYMAN-JOHNSON 


Directed Language Practice 
workbooks provide a com- 
plete developmental program 
of practice for grades 2 
through 8, offering extensive 
drill for each pupil in the 





various aspects of English 


cumulative sets, build up 
study: composition, good us- 


study technique which each 
pupil can apply throughout 
his social-studies course. 


Write to 70 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


age, sentence study, punctua- 
tion, word study, dictionary 
work, and spelling. Language 
concepts are correlated with 
topics of interest and value 
in the field of experience. 























WEBSTER WORKBOOKS... 





THE EASY PATH TO BETTER RESULTS 


* ELEMENTARY we 


READING 
List Price 
Seatwork Activities—Pre-Primer 
MINN sons Si are -3 4 bite G14 pide Slee ee 20c 
Pre-Primer Seatwork.. bis isyate Cee adie ae 20c 
og eee 20c 
First Reader Seatwork................. 24c 
My Seatwork Book No. 1, first eee: 
No. 2, second grade, each baie ee ...24¢ 
Second Grade Reading Seatwork . ..24¢ 


Eye and Ear Fun, Phonic workbooks for 
first, second, and third grades, each... .24¢ 
Reading and Social Studies Workbook, 


Pee eee 24c 
ENGLISH 
List Price 
Webster Language, Books I and II for 
grades one and two, each... .. 24c 
Language Helps for Written English, 
second and third grades, each. webs cee 
Fourth to sixth grades, each. jaa 


Sharp’s Language Practice, for third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; a 
book for each grade, each. .... 446 
Sharp’s English Exercises, for seventh 
and eighth grades; a book for each 
SNS 6 vv ei 6 Oecc ee vee etarenwen 24c 


SPELLING 
List Price 
Goals in Spelling, Book I for grade one. .24¢ 


HISTORY 

List Price 

Study Guides in U.S. History, seventh 
Genes GAGE GTMSS. «0. cer enscn 44c 
Also bound in 2 parts, each............. 24c 

ARITHMETIC 

List Price 
First Grade Number Book.............. 20c 

Work and Play in Numberland, second 
NE seis Secs er aap heen nea oo eae 20c 


My Arithmetic Tablet—New 1937 Edi- 
tion, a series of arithmetic workbooks 
for each grade, 1-8...... 


GEOGRAPHY 
List Price 
Far and Near, for third or fourth grade. .24c 
Life in Other Lands, for fourth grade... .36¢ 
Study Guide Lessons in Geography, for 
grades fifth to seventh, inclusive— 


Book I, Welted Btates... .....cccccess 48c 
Book I, South America..........0+0 24c 
Book III, Europe.. 00 oe 
Book IV, Asia, Africa, Australia. . .24c 
Eastern Hemisphere................- 36c 
Western Hemisphere... :.........00.:: 40c 


Write for Our Descriptive Price List 


HEALTH 
List Price 
Happy Health Hours, Book I, first sat 
Book II, second grade, eac ; .16¢ 
My Health and Safety Book, for third or 
fourth grade . 24c 
Health Tests and Exercises, Book I, fifth 
and sixth grades; Book II, seventh and 
eighth grades, each. .............-06: 20c 


@ HIGH SCHOOL @ 


List Price 
Targets in Reading, a High School 
Course in Remedial Reading.......... 56c 
Sharp’s Useful English, Books I-II 
(Grades 9-10), GOGRi sein cc cece cccces 36c 
Sharp’s English Exercises, Books III-IV 
Cees TI-17 COG. oi eee cwcees 28c 
Latin Practice, Books I-II (Grades 
RS css. 00 ho ed ns bee dad ee 40c 
Spanish Practice Book (First Year)...... 44c 
Drills and Tests for First-Year French. . .30¢ 
Workbook in American History......... 40c 
Practice Exercises in Algebra............32¢ 


Practice Exercises in Plane Geometry... .24c¢ 


Basic Course in Mechanical Drafting 
CR DRCAOEMIIOOIEDS «soins 6 55 0 tak Secctes 48c 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 


ST. LOUIS, anceouN 
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Thousand New and Improved School 
Buildings In Prospect for Pennsylvania 


LESTER K. ADE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE educational landscape of Pennsylvania will be con- 
fees brightened during the current school year 
through the provisions of the Special Session of the General 
Assembly under the new Thompson Plan which calls for an 
estimated 1,000 new and improved school buildings. The 
new program, which has the enthusiastic support of His 
Excellency, Governor George H. Earle, is aimed at two major 
objectives—to assist school districts heretofore unable to 
finance long-needed new buildings and 
to provide employment for men out of 
work. To these important ends, the 
Federal Government is making an out- 
right grant of forty-five per cent of the 
total costs of the new projects, and the 
General State Authority of Pennsylvania 
will sell bonds to provide the remaining 
fifty-five per cent. Jointly, the state and 
local school districts will share in a 
rental plan to amortize the bonds within 
a period of thirty years. 


Major Provisions of the Law 

Among other features of the Law are 
the following principal provisions: 

1. The new Law extends the scope of 
The General State Authority to permit it 
to acquire property from school districts 





Regional Educational County Planning Conferences Held 

Under existing law (Act 157:1937) new school buildings 
and new school sites for both elementary and secondary 
schools must be planned as a part of a permanent county- 
wide system. Accordingly, the sites and buildings which are 
to be a part of the Thompson plan will of necessity be the 
result of careful study and deliberation by the county boards 
of school directors and the county superintendents. This 
calls for regional planning a process 
which has been facilitated by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction through 
a series of regional conferences held dur- 
ing the latter part of August at the fol- 
lowing centers: 
Huntingdon—Court House— 





to erect, furnish, and equip school build- 
ings or additions to buildings, and lease 
them to school districts for a period not to exceed thirty 
years, at a rental which will amortize The General State 
Authority’s share of the construction cost. 

2. It provides for the authorization of school districts to 
convey property to The General State Authority; to lease for 
a term not to exceed thirty years any school building or 
building improvement constructed by The General State 
Authority. 

3. The measure gives the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion power, with the approval of the Governor, to join with 
any school district in entering into any of the contracts and 
leases with The General State Authority. On all such con- 
tracts, the Commonwealth will pay to The Authority the 
proportional parts of the rentals as agreed upon according 
to the true valuation per teacher of the assessable property 
as indicated in the following schedule: 


Bistressed Disteicts: « <..<< coo ne Wis eye 100% 
I IE is 6a cee ken ee's 70% 
PK OT 60% 
CS 8 ae 50% 
Pye 8 1: re 40% 
$100,000-$150,000 .... 0.6 ce cceeas 30% 
$150:000-$200:000 «. ..0. 6c ec. coats 20% 
S200/O00: 08 MOLE 2c «ose Sisters 2% 10% 


4. Appropriated to the Department of Public Instruction 
by the Thompson Law is the sum of $1,000,000 or as much 
of that amount as may be necessary for the purpose of 
paying the Commonwealth’s share of rentals for public 
school buildings and improvements constructed or improved 
by the plan, and any expense of the Department in the 
administration of any laws. 





LESTER K. ADE 


August 15 

Pittsburgh—Schenley High School— 
August 16 

Franklin—Senior High School— 
August 17 

Emporium—Senior High School— 
August 18 

Williamsport—Senior High School— 
August 19 

Norristown—Senior High School— 
August 23 

Allentown—Senior High School— 
August 24 


Scranton—Court House—August 25 

Harrisburg—Forum, Education Bldg.—August 26. 
Members of the county boards and county superintendents 

attended these conferences and discussed problems with rep- 

resentatives of the Department incident to planning for their 

schools and their tentative and final county plans. 


Further Assistance by the State Department 

In addition to these regional conferences, which consid- 
ered problems relating to finance, taxation, bond limitations, 
attendance areas, reorganization of administrative units, and 
the like, the Department of Public Instruction issued letters 
of instruction to superintendents, abstracts of the new laws, 
various forms for reporting reorganization, and petition for 
approval of building plan and school site. 

Two other circulars of information were also placed in 
the hands of superintendents; “Guiding Principles, Stand- 
ards, and Regulations in Merging School Districts” and “A 
Statement of Policy for Determining Secondary School At- 
tendance Areas and School Units.” 


Department Staff Supplemented 

September 30 has been set by the Federal Government as 
the deadline for the approval of plans under the Thompson 
Law. The vast number of school boards and representatives 
which visited the Department of Public Instruction’ to pre- 
sent plans for building projects and to confer regarding 
county-wide planning made it necessary to add a supplemen- 
tal staff to assist in the work during August and September. 
The augmented personnel comprises supervising architects 
and engineers, examiners of building plans, county planning 
counsellors, secondary and elementary educational advisers, 
school business experts, and a corps of stenographers. 
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Answer to a Long Felt Need 

School folks and laymen interested in the improvement of 
our school facilities feel that the Thompson Plan holds some 
possibilities for the solution of school building problems. 
For years, one of the major handicaps in the development 
of the modern educational program has been the inadequacy 
of school buildings due to the inability of districts to find 
available funds for capital outlay. The new laws are 
directed toward a solution, at least in part, of this crucial 
problem: 

Special Needs Cited 

The extension of our vocational education program, as 
well as our pre-school, adult, and special education activities, 
require school facilities beyond those now available. Other 
immediate educational needs which require additional build- 
ing facilities are the anticipated increase in secondary school 
enrolment due to the advancement of the attendance age 
from sixteen to eighteen years, the emphasis on higher re- 
quirements for admission to the professions and other oc- 
cupations, and the general extension of the secondary school 
program to meet the wide variety of needs and interests of 
older youth in school. 

The principal benefits of a measure such as the Thompson 
Plan will inevitably accrue to the school communities, as 
well as to the children, youth, and adults of the Com- 
monwealth. 

The degree to which such benefits may be made available 
to our folks throughout the State will depend in a great 
measure upon the interest, attitude, and cooperation of edu- 
cational officials and leaders in the field. 


Suggested Secondary School 
Graduation Standards 


LESTER K. ADE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
The Problem of the Curriculum 

The school curriculum at the present time constitutes 
what many believe to be one of our most serious problems. 
It is hardly necessary to remind ourselves of the rapid 
changing of what we formerly called the content of the 
curriculum. The situation is furthér accentuated by the fact 
that the secondary school now retains many who have little 
interest in, and in some cases little capacity for, the tradi- 
tional offerings of the school. 
Present Purposes 

A great many of the pupils now in our senior high 
schools, and others who will soon remain there under a re- 
cent legislative act, should be educated in fields not purely 
academic. Instruction on all levels and in all areas should 
be so organized and administered that pupils will find mean- 
ings and satisfactions in school. Both of these objectives 
should be possible of achievement in addition to other legit- 
imate and desirable objectives. 
Underlying Principles 

In view of the present situation, the Department makes 
the following major proposals with respect to a background 
on which to build standards for secondary school graduation: 

1. Graduation should be from the senior high school only. 
The junior high school should be completely organized 
on the basis of its original philosophy, and its last year 
should not be in actuality the first year of the senior 
high school. 

2. Senior high school offerings and requirements for grad- 
uation should be so arranged that all the students now 
in school, and all those to be received and retained in 
the next three years, will be able to receive something 
of a well-rounded education in accordance with their 
needs, capacities, and interests. Therefore, all areas of 
instruction should have equal standing in meeting grad- 
uation requirements. 
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3. There are now in the public secondary schools many 
pupils who have little or no interest in traditional aca- 
demic materials of instruction. Others of a similar 
disposition who would ordinarily discontinue school 
will be retained in the next three years. There must 
be found and introduced into the school program of 
studies, suitable instructional materials for these pupils. 

4. There should be some means of evaluating the achieve- 
ment of a pupil on a quantitative basis as he progresses 
through school. Until some other generally accepted 
method is brought forth and approved, it is proposed 
that the commonly used unit be retained as the standard 
of quantitative measure. 

5. The public secondary school should continue its func- 
tion of preparing pupils for institutions of higher 
learning. This responsibility should be discharged ex- 
clusively on the senior high school level, and should 
take into account changing ideas about what constitutes 
preparation for higher education. 

Standards Arising From School Organization 

Graduation from a public secondary school shall be based 
upon the achievement of three years of work in the senior 
high school comprising the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
years in any type of school organization. 

Admission to the senior high school shall be based upon 
achievement in the junior high school in any type of school 
organization. 


Proposed Standards for Graduation 
Standards Arising From Program of Studies 

The program of studies shall consist of curriculums and 
courses of study as are provided for by law, and as are 
approved by the State Council of Education or by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction acting under the authority of 
the law or the Council. 

Within the program of studies offered in any senior high 
school, graduation requirements shall be expressed in terms 
of three-unit sequences, two-unit sequences, and single elec- 
tive units. 

A minimum of thirteen units in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth years shall be required for graduation. Of these 
thirteen units, at least nine shall be satisfied by sequences, 
including one three-unit sequence. 

Two units of English shall be required. Three units are 
recommended. 

Two units of social studies shall be required. One unit 
shall be either United States History or Problems of 
Democracy. 

A minimum in health and physical education of 120 min- 
utes per week for the entire secondary school period shall 
be required. One-third unit credit per year shall be given 
for this work. 

A maximum of two units of work earned in courses ap- 
proved for less than one-half unit per year may be permitted 
as part of the thirteen units specified. 

Clubs and extra-class activities which may be required in 
any school shall be in addition to the thirteen units specified. 
Standards Arising From Unit Measures 

A unit of work shall be a minimum of 200 minutes per 
week for a period of thirty-six weeks, or its equivalent, of 
classroom work which presumes additional reading and 
study. 

— of combined classroom and laboratory work shall 
be a minimum of 250 minutes per week for a period of 
thirty-six weeks. 

Work of a strictly laboratory nature shall be counted as 
having half the unit value of classroom work. 

Suggestion to Colleges on Admission Standards 

Colleges are requested to consider the admission of stu- 
dents on the basis of satisfactory work in the senior high 
school comprising the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years. 
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The Challenge to the Independent 


College Today 


J. F. FAUST, 


President, Pennsylvania State Education Association, Chambersburg 


HE independent college occupies a very unique position 
T in these uncertain and complicated times. Society all 
over the world is restless, unsettled—chafing under burdens 
of financial stress, war clouds, distrust of fellow-men, crime 
waves, and fear of governmental autocracies. Our own 
America is no exception. The spirit of independence, pride, 
and self-sufficiency once typical of America has, to an 
alarming extent under the strain, given way to feelings of 
dependence, helplessness, indifference, and social sluggish- 
ness which are showing results in the form of a generation 
of discouraged, disgruntled, and dazed 
youths, who in a few years are to be re- 


To Perpetuate one hundred 
per cent Americanism! 


minor challenges, which the independent college must 
consider with seriousness. The first of these is the matter 
of entrance requirements. Secondary education has been so 
altered, as a result of popular demand for the education of 
the many rather than the few, that it will be necessary for 
the college to set new entrance standards based on ability 
to do rather than on the successful accomplishment of certain 
arbitrary intellectual hurdles founded mostly on mental gym- 
nastics and memorization. This calls for the development 
of new measures of sufficient accuracy and dependability as 
to make actual determinations of college 
entrance fitness possible. 





sponsible for our America. Some insti- 
tution, or other unit of society, must and 
will eventually assume responsibility for 
bringing some sort of order out of this 
chaos. We can scarcely hope for those 
agencies which are subsidized by public 
funds to do much else than the spoken or 
implied will of those who are responsible 
for placing the public funds at their dis- 
posal. This leaves the independent col- 
lege in position to assume some responsi- 
bilities, not otherwise assumed, for an 
advanced and progressive offering to a so- 
ciety which has forged far ahead in its 
scientific, technological, and industrial 
developments, and which needs sound 
educational offerings to help re-estab- 








The college curriculum will have to 
be placed under the most careful scrutiny, 
and purged of that which is no longer 
able to stand the test of time and human 
needs. Te be sure, that which has been 
proved valuable in the curriculum and 
can be justified must be retained, but 
there must be considerable dead wood 
discarded and considerable new material 
included if the demands of modern edu- 
cational philosophy and practice are to 
be met. 

Revisions of Instruction Needed 

Instruction methods need revision. Ar- 
bitrary and set methods based on personal 
whims, tenets, and biases of individual 
professors must give way to variable and 











lish its equilibrium. 


J. FRANK 


The Challenges 
Certain challenges then arise to be met by the independent 

college. 

1—Can the independent college develop adequately the 
intellectual side of its students to keep pace with the 
rapid advances of society that have just been cited? 

2—Can the independent college so meet the social needs of 
its constituents that they may enter society properly 
equipped, not only to occupy a place therein but to as- 
sume actual leadership and direction toward a more 
settled and a more stable nation? 

3—Can the independent college successfully compete with 
the forces which are so alarmingly opposing spiritual 
and moral character development and are fostering de- 
linquency and crime among youth and young adults 
today ? 

4—Can the independent college combat with some degree of 
success the superficial modernism in thought and action, 
and continue to stress, as it has in the past, fundamentals 
of truth, research, independent thinking, common sense, 
and laws of economic soundness ? 

5—Can the independent college stem the tide of economic 
and financia! depression, and continue to pay its own 
way? Or will it in the end, as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, be forced into the position where it must ask for 
and accept Federal or State subsidies and thus pave the 
way for possible later dictation as to policies and sub- 
ject matter to be taught? 
In order that these major challenges may be met, there 

are certain logical modifications, which might be termed 


*Address before Susquehanna University Alumni Association, June 4, 1938. 


flexible methods based on natural and 
FAUST normal laws of learning which take into 

consideration the social, emotional, and 
spiritual characteristics of the student’s make-up in addi- 
tion to the intellectual. 


Crediting practices of colleges have developed among 
students a modern mania for “credit-getting” at the expense 
of independent individual thinking. Most students have 
been far too busy getting credits, serving terms of residence 
and trying to please the college organization to have had 
any time or desire to do independent thinking. The result 
is a noticeable dearth of real thinkers and leaders at a 
time when both are badly needed. 


Ideally, the independent college is an institution whose 
function is to foster learning, culture, refinement, and an 
appreciation of the finer heritages of the past. Practically, 
however, it is a business in competition with public-sup- 
ported institutions in the same business—the latter able, 
because of public subsidies, to offer its wares at a lower cost 
to its patrons. In the business world such a situation calls 
for one or both of two things on the part of the organization 
offering its wares at the higher price. It must either offer a 
superior product, or it must exercise better sales methods, or 
combine the two. The independent college faces both chal- 
lenges, and in numerous instances should have little diffi- 
culty in meeting both. But it must always be kept in mind 
that superior products call for superior producers, and supe- 
rior salesmanship calls for superior salesmen. Both cost 
money, but both will in the long run bring results, and the 
independent college is in a peculiarly favorable position to 
secure both, because of its freedom from interference and 
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dictation on the part of selfish politicians, pressure groups, 
and “higher-ups.”’ 


World Needs Thinkers 

We are living in a day of specialization. Let the in- 
dependent college specialize in the production of high grade 
personalities and thinkers, equipped for leadership and able 
to face problems squarely, to analyze them scientifically, to 
judge the findings fairly, to draw conclusions logically, and 
to utilize the conclusions practically and effectively. Then 
may these agencies truly be worthy of the term specialization. 

And last but not least, the independent college is chal- 
lenged with the gigantic task of perpetuating one hundred 
per cent Americanism. Americanism which fosters within 
itself the noble ideals of true democracy, human liberty, 
self-sufficiency, just individual and national pride, and co- 
Operative independence; Americanism which will tolerate 
nothing which smacks of autocracy, totalitarianism, feeble 
and helpless dependence on mythical patronages, lack of re- 
gard for general welfare and equality of opportunity, absence 
of patriotic pride, or indolent indifference; Americanism 
which stands as the one shining example of national spirit 
to the rest of the world and which will in the future, as it 
has in the past, be coveted by all the other nations on the 
face of globe. 

These are but a few of the challenges facing all colleges, 
but more especially the independent college. The outlook 
is not too encouraging, but neither is it hopelessly discour- 
aging. Ways can and will be found to maintain and per- 
petuate the social institution which has played such a major 
role on the great stage of civilization. 


The Advisory Committee on Education 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S Advisory Committee on 
Education has announced the publication of a report on 

the National Youth Administration by Palmer O. Johnson 

and Oswald L. Harvey. Dr. Johnson is professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota. Dr. Harvey was for- 
merly research officer in the National Youth Administration. 

The study by Johnson and Harvey reviews the student aid, 
youth work projects, and other programs of the National 
Youth Administration. In their summary chapter the au- 
thors conclude that “through the extension of educational 
opportunities to the underprivileged, the Youth Administra- 
tion has uncovered a reservoir of competent youth desirous 
of continued education for whom almost no provision has 
been made in the past. It has demonstrated the possibility 
of providing educational opportunities at small cost which 
have proved of considerable advantage to the youth and to 
the institutions involved. And . . . it has increased school 
and college enrolments by 300,000 to 400,000 without 
sacrificing quality to quantity.” 

It is expected that a total of 19 staff studies will be pub- 
lished by the Advisory Committee on Education. The state- 
ments and conclusions contained in the various studies are 
those of the authors, and do not necessarily conform to those 
which the Committee has expressed in its own report. The 
report on the National Youth Administration, Staff Study 
No. 13, is the first to come from the press. The complete 
list of studies to be published may be secured from the 
Advisory Committee on Education, North Interior Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 

We have hard work to do, and loads to lift; 

Shun not the struggle—face it, ’tis God’s gift. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock 


~ and prescribes the administration. 
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Federal College Student Aid in Pennsylvania 
L. D. GresH, Student Aid Director, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, Harrisburg, Pa. 

HE National Youth Administration provides an employ- 
Ly guidance, and training service for needy out-of- 
school youth between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five; 
and, as a second phase of its program, makes annual grants 
to secondary schools, colleges, and universities, for the part- 
time employment of self-supporting students on projects 
instituted and supervised by these institutions. This article 
concerns itself only with the Student Aid program, particu- 
larly as it relates to Pennsylvania colleges. 

During the 1937-38 term, approximately 6,000 under- 
graduates in 88 Pennsylvania colleges earned on NYA 
projects an average monthly wage of $11.99, while approxi- 
mately 300 graduate students earned an average monthly 
wage of $17.81. These Pennsylvania college and graduate 
students constitute more than 32% of the total number of 
students aided by the NYA in United States colleges during 
1937-38, according to a recent release by the National office. 

Freshmen and sophomores accounted for more than half 
of the total number aided, while male students constituted 
60% of the total. Studies made as to the size and financial 
status of the families, indicated that the average size of the 
families represented was five, and the average family income 
$1,200. 

An analysis of the work plans submitted by our Pennsyl- 
vania institutions reveals the fact that more than 150 dif- 
ferent types of work projects were in operation during the 
year. Through this work students have gained valuable 
experience which should help them obtain future employ- 
ment. Included among the varied types of employment are 
clerical and office work; library, museum, and _ laboratory 
assistance; various services with existing social agencies; 
special research; and the maintenance and repair of grounds 
and buildings of non-profit educational institutions. 

The Federal allocation to the state for college and grad- 
uate aid during 1937-38 was $657,690. This was computed 
on the basis of 8% of the October 1936 enrolment under 
twenty-five years of age. The enrolment base has been 
slightly increased to 9.3%; and, as a result, the State will 
receive for college and graduate aid in 1938-39 the sum of 
$765,175. It will have been noted that the State average 
monthly payment during 1937-38 for the undergraduate was 
$11.89, as against a possible $15 per month. Quite ob- 
viously, the college officials received so many applications 
for aid that they were compelled to pay less than the legal 
monthly maximum to many students. Nor will the slight 
increase in the State’s allocation for 1938-39 be adequate to 
take care of every needy student. 

The college administrators are unanimous in their judg- 
ment that the use of Federal funds for college student aid 
purposes is an expenditure that is entirely justified. They 
are agreed that, where work is honestly performed and the 
accomplishment worth while, both the student worker and 
society benefit. Fear of the possibility of centralized control, 
we are glad to state, has been entirely allayed in Penn- 
sylvania. Perfect understandings exist between all college 
offices and the State office of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Superintendent C. Herman 
Grose, the School Board of Erie has adopted a merit system 
for the selection and appointment of school clerks. The 
plan provides for an eligibility list for those who possess 
minimum qualifications, states conditions of appointment, 
Printed copies of the 
plan may be secured from Superintendent C. Herman Grose 
or Secretary C. A. Sapper. 
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The New York Convention of the NEA 


ULLY 15,000 educational workers gathered: in New 

York City, June 26-30, 1938, to attend the seventy- 
sixth convention of the National Education Association. 
President Caroline S. Woodruff, Castleton, Vt., and her 
executive committee built the programs of 150 meetings 
with 750 addresses around the theme: The Responsibility 
of Education in Promoting World Citizenship. Among 
the notables who spoke ‘were President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, who was introduced by Mrs. Roosevelt; Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman; Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia; E. A. 
Hardy, Ontario; Asa Matsuoka, Tokio; Count Doynel de 
Saint-Quentin, French ambassador; Don Miguel Lopez 
Pumarejo, minister from:Colombia, $. Am.; Paul Munroe, 
president of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions; Pearl S. Buck, author of ‘The Good Earth’; and 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, chairman of the U. S. Senate 
committee on education. 

Recognition was given Mrs. Roosevelt for her services 
as teacher by presentation to her of a life membership in 
the NEA. A similar award was made at the’ tenth life 
membership dinner to Virginia Sappington, nineteen-year- 
old rural teacher of Piety Hill Rural School, Chetopa, 
Kans., who saved the lives of her 20 pupils in a tornado 
that demolished the schoolhouse from which she ordered 
her pupils. 

A record total of 1,680 delegates was certified in the 
Representative Assembly, which held its three forenoon 
sessions in the Hippodrome. These delegates received 
some twenty committee reports, transacted the business 
of the association, and elected its officers. 

The evening general sessions in Madison Square Garden 
were notable. The demonstration of the Metropolitan fire 
and police departments climaxed the programs for brilliance 
and humor. The occasion was the graduation of 360 
recruits of the police department and a drama by the fire- 
men entitled ‘“The Midnight Alarm.” Light comedy was 
introduced in a burlesque on the old-time (1840) school, 
with firemen in the costumes of the day as pupils. The 
teacher proudly announced that she was conducting a 
“progressive” school. 


Fireworks 

The fireworks of the convention centered around a 
news story of a college dissertation attacking the American 
Legion which has always cooperated whole heartedly with 
the NEA. The attack so aroused the conventioners that 
National Commander Daniel J. Doherty of the Legion was 
invited to address the Representative Assembly. Secretary 
Willard E. Givens introduced Commander Doherty to the 
assembly, as follows: 


It is most unfortunate that certain individuals have in recent 
years released radical and subversive statements at the same time 

















THE PRESIDENT AND Mrs. ROOSEVELT 


and in the same city in which our convention is meeting; state- 
ments intended to give the impression that they emanated from 
our convention. Such procedures are unethical. 


On the first day of this convention a news story released from 
a source in no way connected with this Association has embarrassed 
our members throughout the United States. Many protests such as 
the following from the president of an important educational insti- 
tution have been received: “Permitting National Education Asso- 
ciation convention to function as a political forum as of Sunday 
for the expression of irresponsible and crackpot professors is most 
unfortunate in the interests of national education. The country is 
fed up on knockers. What is needed is a constructive educational 
policy.” 

Commander Doherty said, “I want to say that at no time 
was I in any way circumscribed.” He made it clear that 
there was no breach between the two organizations. The 
following resolution introduced by President-elect Reuben 
T. Shaw was adopted by the Executive Committee, the 
Board of Directors, and the Representative Assembly of 
the NEA: 

The Executive Committee recommends to the Representative As- 
sembly that a committee of not more than five be appointed to 
confer with the American Legion and other service organizations 
having constructive education programs with the view of enlisting 
their support toward the enactment of laws providing for federal 
aid for public education. 


Convention Arrangements 

The veteran headquarters staff of the Washington, D. C., 
office are entitled to high praise for their efficiency in ar- 
ranging and conducting the big convention in the Wonder 
City of New York. While that city is a marvel in many 
ways, it has no convention hall. The convention was 
therefore scattered from the school pageant, ‘Sky-lines” 
at the Port of New York Authority to the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, the Hippodrome, the Century Theatre, Madison 
Square Garden, and the site of the 1939 World’s Fair in 
Flatbush, Long Island. The chief advantage to the con- 
ventioners was that they were compelled to familiarize them- 
selves with the geography of Manhattan Island and its 
environs. 


Exhibits 

The air-cooled exhibit halls of the Pennsylvania Hotel 
were used for the annual display of school supplies and 
equipment. Because of the concentration of these ex- 
hibits near registration headquarters, they were continuously 
crowded with conventioners who found them among the 
most profitable projects of the convention. 


Recognition of Pennsylvania 

For the first time in many years Pennsylvania lost first 
place in NEA membership. That place went to the state 
of New York with a membership of 23,616, a gain of 
107%. Pennsylvania was second with 21,097, and was 
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PRESIDENT WOODRUFF AND Mrs, ROOSEVELT 


third in number of life members—427. Altoona was 
credited with 100% membership for 17 years, Doylestown 
for 16 years. : 

Pennsylvania’s membership is a big factor in the total 
membership of the NEA of 195,605, a new all-time record, 
which is 11,211 more than the- previous peak on May 
31, 1932 of 184,394. 

The Election 

To further the candidacy of Reuben T. Shaw, head of 
science department, Northeast High School, Philadelphia, 
for the presidency, the PSEA gave a complimentary break- 
fast to city, State, and national committee members early 
in the convention. Hostesses under the chairmanship of 
Wilhelmine Hummel, Philadelphia, kept open house in 
Pennsylvania Headquarters, Hotel Pennsylvania, and dis- 
pensed Pennsylvania products, donated by their manufac- 
turers, to all comers: Planter’s Peanuts, Tasteasers, Hershey’s 
bars and kisses, Loft’s peppermints, and Heinz’ sweet 
gherkins. The merits of our candidate and the clean cam- 
paign gave Dr. Shaw an easy majority of the 1,406 votes 
cast. Six ballots were thrown out. The others distributed 
themselves as follows: 


Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia ........ 744 
W. H. Holmes, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. .... 539 
C. O. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind. ..... 117 
1,400 
Officers for 1938-39 


President, Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Executive Secretary, Willard E. Givens, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer, R. E. Offenhauer, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Executive Committee 
1. Elected by the Representative Assembly 
Sidney B. Hall, Richmond, Va. 
Albert M. Shaw, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, Minneapolis, Minn. 
2. Elected by the Board of Directors 
Fred D. Cram, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Amy Hinrichs, New Orleans, La. 
Board of Trustees 
Joseph H. Saunders, chairman, Newport News, Va. 
Reuben T. Shaw, president, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edgar G. Doudna, secretary, Board of Normal School 
Regents, Madison, Wis. 
T. J. Walker, Columbia, Mo. 
Florence Hale, Hotel Davenport, Stamford, Conn. 
State Director 
Harvey E. Gayman, assistant executive secretary, PSEA, 
Harrisburg 
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San Francisco 
The new board of directors selected San Francisco, Calif., 
as the convention city in 1939. 


The Pennsylvania Delegation 

One hundred eighty-nine participated in the All-Penn- 
sylvania luncheon June 27 in the Florentine Room, Governor 
Clinton Hotel, and under the leadership of President J. 
Frank Faust, considered candidates for the NEA presidency, 
discussed the issues confronting the convention, and elected 
the following members of NEA committees: 

a. Credentials—Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia 

b. Necrology—George A. Eichler, Northampton 

c. Publishing—Helen Wilson, Pittsburgh 

d. Resolutions—Charles S$. Miller, Slippery Rock 


Changes in Delegation 
M. Claude Rosenberry, President of Department of Voca- 
tions and Arts, was unable to serve because of injuries 
sustained in a traffic accident. His vice-president, Orvel 
Kipp, Indiana, could not represent him because of attend- 
ance at summer school. 
Raymond Forgie, classroom teacher, Stoyestown, in place 
of W. R. Zimmerman, Harrisburg 
Arthur W. Ferguson, superintendent, York, in place of 
Bela B. Smith, Kingston 
Our increase in NEA membership gave us three ad- 
ditional delegates: 
W. H. Cober, superintendent, Rostraver Twp., Belle 
Vernon 
Woodman E. Huplits, Jr., classroom teacher, Phila- 
delphia 
Edward F. McGuire, supervising principal, Wilmore. 


Resolutions 

1. Federal Aid for Education—The National Education 
Association recommends increased federal participation in 
the support of public education without federal control of 
educational policies. 

2. Tax Education—The National Education Association 
condemns any campaign of propaganda for indiscriminate 
reduction of taxation without regard to social needs. The 
Association urges its officers, members, and affiliated organi- 
zations to carry on a systematic, intensive program for public 
enlightenment in order: 

a. to remind the public that certain functions of modern 
government are indispensable, and that these functions are 
in the main economically and efficiently administered ; 

b. to show what the average taxpayer gets in return for 
his tax dollar; 
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c. to show the vastly increased services which our 
modern civilization requires of education; 

d. to publicize the service which education returns for 
its share of the tax dollar; 

e. to counteract the tendency of taxing authorities to 
divert an undue proportion of the revenues from public 
schools ; 

f. to give to the teachers of the nation a thorough 
understanding of the principles of taxation within the 
various states, so that they may aid in educating students 
and the general public on these questions. 

3. Tax Limitation—The National Education Association 
places itself on record as opposed to measures designed to 
place a constitutional limit on taxation within the various 
states. 

4. Teaching Without Pay—Teachers should not be called 
upon to teach without pay in any so-called emergency where 
the public has the ability to provide additional funds for 
school support and fails to do so. The National Education 
Association believes that such practice retards the solution 
of the basic problem of adequate support for public schools. 

5. Teacher Certification, Supply and Demand—The Na- 
tional Education Association urges the continued study of 
the problems of teacher certification and of adjusting the 
supply of adequately trained teachers to the demand for 
teachers. 

6. Teacher Tenure—The National Education Associa- 
tion reaffirms its stand in full support of permanent tenure 
for teachers as a means of insuring to the children of the 
land the best possible instruction. 

7. Oaths—The National Education Association again 
affirms its opposition to any requirement that members of 
the teaching profession take discriminatory oaths. 

8. Credit Unions—The National Education Association 
approves the work that is being done in developing, per- 
fecting, and extending the organization of teacher credit 
unions and’ recommends that an educational and informa- 
tional program on the work of credit unions be carried on 
by the National Education Association. 

9. Guidance Program for Youth—The National Educa- 
tion Association, recognizing the serious problems confront- 
ing youth through unemployment, social maladjustment, un- 
equal educational opportunities, and financial stress, recom- 
mends that the federal government and all organizations 
concerned with youth problems cooperate with the United 
States Office of Education and the Departments of Education 
in the several states in a concerted effort toward improved 
service to youth. 

10. International Good Will—This Association urges all 
teachers to continue to promote international good will. 
Toward this end the officers are directed during the ensuing 
school year to undertake a more active program than hereto- 
fore through the National Education Association Committee 
on International Relations and in cooperation with the 
World Federation of Education Associations. 


11. Educational Publicity—This Association favors the 
largest possible budget for the Association’s public relations 
activities in order that it may (1) expand its present service 
through the radio, the press, lay organizations, and other 
agencies, and (2) make available to state and local associa- 
tions and school officials expert advice on publicity. 

12. Membership—The Association commends to the of- 
ficers of teacher-training institutions the present plan of 
student membership in the National Education Association 
and urges that seniors in these institutions be given an op- 
portunity to participate in this plan which establishes for 
them an active connection with their national professional 
organization. The Association further recommends that in 
all institutions engaged in preparing teachers for their pro- 
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The NEA President 

The president of 
the National Edu- 
cation Association, 
Reuben T. Shaw, is 
head of the science 
department of 
Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Shaw received 
his B.S. and his 
M.A. degrees from 
Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1905 and 
1908, his Ph.D. 
from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 
1926. He has taught 
in Radnor High 
School, Temple Uni- 
versity, and Ursinus 
College, in addition to his teaching in the Philadelphia high 
schools. 


Dr. Shaw has been active in NEA work since 1921. 
Some of his services are: Secured action to pay expenses to 
national conventions, and adoption of the Hare System of 
Proportional Representation; revised NEA by-laws and rules, 
and amended NEA charter; worked particularly on retire- 
ment committees; made many addresses; attended the bi- 
ennial conference of the WFEA in Tokyo. 





REUBEN T. SHAW 


As Dr. Shaw is entitled to sabbatical leave, he can devote 
his energies to his new office. 





fession, the study of the values, accomplishments, and pro- 
cedures of national, state, and local education organizations 
be given a place in the curriculum. 

13. American Education W eek—The National Education 
Association urges that American Education Week be observed 
in the schools. The theme for 1938, “Education for To- 
morrow’s America,” is of vital interest and significance to 
the future of American democracy. 

14. Henry Barnard Centennial—The National Education 
Association hereby commends the movement to memorialize 
Dr. Henry Barnard, whose important work in behalf of 
public education began one hundred years ago. 


15. Appreciation—The National Education Association 
expresses its appreciation of the hospitality and courtesy of 
the City of New York extended through its officials and 
through the various school and civic organizations. The 
Association also tenders its appreciation to the press, the 
officials of the New York World’s Fair, the Radio Center, 
the National Broadcasting Company, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, the Mutual Broadcasting System, Station 
WNYC, Station WHN, Boy Scouts, and to all others who 
contributed to the success of this convention. 

16. The President—The National Education Association 
expresses profound appreciation to the President of the 
United States and to Mrs. Roosevelt for their presence and 
their interest in education. 

17. World Peace—This Association stands for peace 
among nations and urges the President and Congress to 
work intelligently, cooperatively, and unselfishly for world 
peace. 

J. O. Powers, Chairman 
W. F. Hall, Vice-Chairman 
Helen Bradley, Secretary. 
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Abstract of Address 
WHAT MUSIC CONTRIBUTES TO WORLD 
CITIZENSHIP 


Will Earhart, Director of Music, Public Schools, Pittsburgh Pa. 

A philosophy that long has pervaded the western world 
provides no rational basis for a theory of art, because it 
ignores or rejects the idea that we have freedom of moral 
or aesthetic choice and pictures us rather as automatons. But 
religion and art must presuppose free choice: nor can educa- 
tion train for character, art appreciation, or culture, with- 
out it. 

Art reflects and communicates our feeling about life. It 
views and interprets life in terms of its significance and 
beauty, as felt by the artist. 

Music differs from the other arts in that it expresses these 
feelings more directly, without using objects or forms other 
than itself over which to cast its aura of feeling. The other 
arts characteristically express feeling as connected with, or 
invested in, something specific in the external world. Music 
rather sets forth the essence of the feeling that has formed 
itself within. It is thus the direct voice of feeling itself; and 
since it owns no other origin or association, it is the more 
plastic expression, adapting itself flexibly to every subtlest 
shade of feeling. The feeling thus conveyed by music is 
not, however, emotion, as ordinarily understood. Violent 
reactions to human happenings are incompatible with the 
golden voice of music, seeking to embody itself in some 
eternal form of beauty. 

Since it voices broad, universal states of feeling, de- 
pendent upon no specific conditions of time and place that 
might tend toward division and disunity, music becomes a 
language for that wordless understanding by which men 
come to comprehend the hearts of their fellowmen and the 
meaning of life itself. By such states are men’s souls nour- 
ished, strengthened, and guided; and within that bond of 
understanding they discover again their essential kinship, 
find new dignity in human life, and feel again the call of 
a world in which men may move in peace toward happier 
goals than those that now impel them. 


Penn State Conference 

EARLY 600 superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
N and members of the Educational Salesmen’s Club at- 
tended the 16th annual summer conference at Pennsylvania 
State College, July 26-28, 1938. The first session, like 
every one since the conference was organized, was presided 
over by the venerable Will Grant Chambers, now dean- 
emeritus of the school of education. Chairman Frank Koos 
and Dean M. R. Trabue built the programs of the three- 
day session around the general theme: Problems connected 
with elementary education. 

The imported speakers were F. H. Bair, superintendent, 
Bronxville, N. Y.; Lindley H. Dennis, executive secretary, 
American Vocational Association, Washington, D. C.; Helen 
Elizabeth Donnelly, teacher of remedial reading, Brookline, 
Mass.; and Sidney B. Hall, state superintendent, Richmond, 
Va. Among the local speakers were Clarence E. Ackley, 
deputy state superintendent, Harrisburg; E. A. Betts, re- 
search professor in elementary education, State College; 
Paul G. Chandler, president, State Teachers College, Clarion ; 
Evald E. Erickson, principal, Greensburg; J. Frank Faust, 
President, PSEA, Chambersburg; and Mrs. Leversia L. 
Powers, director of primary and special education, Chester. 

Particularly attractive features of the conference were the 
educational fraternities dinner, the annual dinner at the 
Nittany Lion Inn, and “The Merchant of Venice’ by the 
Division of Dramatics, Pennsylvania State College, in which 
Sam Jaffe, Hollywood, portrayed Shylock. The play was 
directed by Benno Schneider of the Artef Players, New York. 
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Miss Spickler Retires 

When the Upper Darby Town- 
ship schools closed on June 17 for 
the summer vacation, Minnie L. 
Spickler, primary supervisor, re- 
tired from further connection with 
the school system. She had com- 
pleted 31 years of service in the 
educational organization of the 
township with great credit to her- 
self and unbounded benefit to the 
children of Upper Darby. 

Miss Spickler’s early * teaching 
was done in Lancaster County until 
she came to Delaware County in 
1901. In 1906, Miss Spickler came 
to Upper Darby as a primary teacher, and her first years were 
spent in the red brick building near the senior high school 
which is now the administration building, but in earlier days 
housed all grades from the first through the senior high 
school. 

Four years later she was made primary supervisor, and 
this position she has since held continuously. Upon com- 
pletion of 25 years of service in the district the teachers 
presented Miss Spickler with life membership in the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association. For a number of years 
she served as secretary of the Local Branch of this Asso- 
ciation. On June 7th the teachers presented her with a beau- 
tiful platinum watch set with diamonds as a spontaneous 
expression of appreciation of her and her work in the 
Township. 

During July and August Miss Spickler took a cruise to the 
North Capes and a coach tour through England. 
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Tri-State Commercial Education Association- 
October 7 and 8 


HE Tri-State Commercial Education Association will hold 

its fall meeting in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
October 7 and 8. A reception and dance will be held on 
Friday night. This is in charge of a committee headed by 
Forrest Henderson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, and 
Mary Unikel, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh. 

On Saturday morning sectional meetings will be conducted 
by the following committees: 

Bookkeeping and Arithmetic—George R. Fisher, Langley 
High School, Pittsburgh 

Merchandising—Mrs. Margaret H. Ely, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh 

Clerical Practice—R. F. Webb, State Teachers College, In- 
diana 

Private Schools—T. A. McLean, Douglas Business College, 
McKeesport 

Social Business—D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh. 

Owen C. Lewis, South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, is 
in charge of the Saturday luncheon. 

The afternoon will be devoted to discussion of secretarial 
training under the leadership of Mrs. Margaret Ely, Mr. 
Lessenberry, and Mr. Webb. 

The officers of the Association are: 

President, Kennard E. Goodman, John High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

First Vice-President, Robert L. Fawcett, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Second Vice-President, George C. Stover, Senior High School, 
Sharon 


‘Secretary, Laila Kilchenstein, Grove City College, Grove City 


Treasurer, Russell P. Bobbitt, Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh 
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A College Senior Speaks of Personnel Work 


THYRSA W. AMOS, 


Dean of Women, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HAD an interesting conversation on a train recently with 
| a most attractive young woman, a senior in a well-known 
college. I did not learn her name, nor did I tell her who 
I was. When I told her a niece of mine had just graduated 
from the University of Pittsburgh, that raised the question 
of jobs for college graduates. 

I asked her, innocently enough, what she expected to do, 
and when she said “personnel work,” I smiled to myself. 
From that moment, however, I tried deliberately, probably 
unnecessarily, to be dumb! I tried to say just enough to 
keep her talking. And I’ve set down below the conversa- 
tion as nearly as I can recall it. As she talks, hear her lovely 
voice, respond to her vivacious manner, and enjoy her lively 
English. 

“Yes,” she said, “I want to do per- 


“No?” I asked, quizzically. 

“Yes,” she countered, ‘the student knows how he feels 
about himself, how he feels about everything he knows. He 
knows a lot he doesn’t want to talk about, unless it’s just 
the right time and place to talk; and then, too, he knows a 
lot which he may think he daren’t talk about.” 

A long pause, and then she spoke rapidly. ‘“What eats 
me up is that personnel workers don’t seem to care much 
whether or not students think at all, much less care about 
what they do think!” Another pause. “They're after sta- 
tistics, after data, after graphs! I've seen a lot of them! 
At least that’s the way a lot of us feel. I'd like to try to 
get the student to talk, and I believe I'd then get in where 
he lives.” 

Time was flying—and I did want the 
third idea. “I don’t know,” I said, ‘‘what 





sonnel work in college. I graduate next 
year, and I can’t wait to get into it. You 


it takes to make a personnel worker, but 





see,” she explained, almost winking at 
me, “I’ve been guided an awful lot, both 
in high school and college, and I’ve got 
ideas!” 

“Oh, have you?” I said, grinning. 
“Yes,” she grinned back. ‘We have a 
fine personnel staff at college. It’s really 
well known. And I think they do fine 
work—only—” 

“Only what?” I encouraged. 

“Only that it’s too impersonal, too 
scientific. We feel like guinea pigs some- 








I do think you have hit on two difficult 
human problems: how to be democratic, 
how to win people’s confidence. But 
I’m getting off at Milwaukee. Won't 
you tell me your third ‘won’t’?” 

“T think it’s the most important of all,” 
she said frankly and confidently. “T’ll 
let the student be the first to present him- 
self to me.” 

“Naturally,” I said. 

“I’m not sure you will agree,” she 
said. “It’s this guinea pig stuff again. 
Stacks of data are collected about stu- 








times! And who wants to be a guinea 


pig?” 
“The guinea pig likes it, I guess,” I 





THyrsA W. AMOS 


dents, from various sources and in va- 
rious ways—and then it’s all passed on 
to counsellors. Then when the counsel- 








suggested sympathetically. I liked her 
so much that I wanted her ideas on per- 
sonnel work. “If you go into personnel work, then you 
probably hope to improve it. Just how?” 

“Now you've got me,” she replied, laughing. “I’ve 
thought and read a lot, and of course, I don’t know what 
all I'll really do, but there are three things I’m not going 
to do when I work with students!” 

“Good!” I said approvingly. ‘What are they?” 

“In the first place I hope I will be given poison if I 
talk down to a student! Never!” she declared, “even if 
I could know everything in the world, would I let myself 
do it.” 

“Of course, you wouldn't,” I said, agreeing heartily. 

“You see,” she continued confidentially, “it’s awful hard 
to be counselled. It’s so even if you ask for it, and though 
it’s done ever so skillfully. I don’t suppose counsellors ever 
think how hard it is for the student to sit and take it on 
the chin, as it were, to be made to feel one’s youthfulness, 
to be told how little one knows, and worst of all sometimes 
to endure tall talk downward!” 

“Tall talk downward!” I repeated, fascinated. “You are 
certainly right. No tall talk downward!” This was so well 
put, I wanted more. 

“You said three things,” I reminded her. 
second ?” 

“A second thing? I guess it’s a little more of the same 
thing. I'll work very hard to make the student feel he 
knows an awful lot. I'll go so far as to work to make him 
feel he knows more than I. And that wouldn’t be deceit, 
either.” She eyed me somewhat defensively. 


“What’s the 


11 


lor is about to meet a student, he runs 
to the data, reads it all, and thus gets himself set to meet 
the student.” This last sentence was said with a little 
bitterness. 

“Don’t you think these data may help?” 

“No, I do not!” she replied sharply and quickly. 
she suffered unfairly from such data, I wondered? 

“You mean,” I said, but got no further. 

“I mean,” she said, ‘the counsellor, so tipped off, never 
meets the real student; he meets the person he imagines or 
creates from the data he’s consulted! And students sense 
that, too!” 

“Oh, I see,” I said meekly. 

“Such personnel work seems to me to be a sham, it’s not 
fair either to the student or to the counsellor. Neither has 
a chance to become acquainted with the other as students 
come to know each other, or as I think faculty members 
become acquainted. That’s the fun of getting acquainted, 
collecting data about each other as we go along!” 

“You mean,” I said, “you’d have the student help the 
counsellor or personnel officer collect data about himself?” 

“Exactly,” she said. ‘Then it would be collected with 
a purpose, definitely personal, be more correct and be used 
more intelligently. I'd meet the student on the same ground 
he meets me—and together we’d discover a lot about each 
other, and then I would hope believing in each other, we'd 
have his life history. After all,” she said, grinning, “it’s 
his life, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, of course,” I answered quickly, “but how did you 
get all these fine ideas? They are really fine, you know.” 


Had 
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“Well,” she laughed, “at hard labor, I guess. I’ve been 
a guinea pig. Only,” she grinned knowingly, “in per- 
sonnel lingo, I’ve been a problem child!” 

Here the porter snatched me from one of the most de- 
lightful persons I’ve met in a long time. I’ve thought of 
that student often. Here as I speak of her, I promise my- 
self again I'll not talk down, I'll not forget that the stu- 
dent knows a lot I can’t know, and I'll never forget the 
challenge to meet the student as he is, not as I imagine 
or conclude him to be from cards, graphs, and scientific 
records! 


Honorary Degrees 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa.: 
Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
id cain ws Cee sale iain Wiese eco aie baie ave ils file YORE D. Humane Letters 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.: 
Charles E. Beury, pres., Temple University ...... D. Civil Laws 
Norman E. Henry, Latin scholar and Pittsburgh educator. .D. Ped. 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.: 


Arthur H. James, Superior Court Judge ............... LL.D. 
Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa: 

Chester B. Dissinger, Supt., Pike Co. schools .......... LL.D: 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.: 

Robert C. Clothier, pres., Rutgers University ........... LL.D. 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa.: 

Charles S. Davis, former supt., Steelton schools ...... D. Ped. 

James G. Pentz, chief, pre-professional credentials 

division, Dept. of Public Instruction .............. D. Ped. 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa.: 
John A. Schaeffer, pres., Franklin and Marshall College ..LL. D. 
John Ward Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. .LL. D. 
Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa.: 


Homer S. Cummings, U. S. Attorney General .......... ELD: 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.: 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State .......c.60cscscienese EL.D. 


Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., U. S. Secretary of the Treasury ..LL.D 
William Henry Welsh, director of school extension, 
BRERA Gorse crchieeSia so cert on si caveat ew erouetet easier a caere eraoieghd D. Ped 


Cornelia Otis Skinner, stage celebrity and author 
svesatelesocy bje Be bla.d <i os. gc) sini S wlrsisie oA De Ae EULELS 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind.: 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Sec. NEA .............. LLeD. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
James Rowland Angel, pres. emeritus of Yale Uni- 


REGU cet oracles is inte laters wielo Wives o's piesa eraieieig eae ELD. 
Rnttaarime (Gormell: AGHRSS: |... sos o's)o.e <is.oeia sais oiee'e'es oes Litt. D. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Prince Bertil Ob ow Set coisas. ceo vino os oiwin ein vies pciare ots LL2D: 
Frederic L. Bishop, prof., engineering and physics, Pitt ..Sc. D. 
James Steele Gow, director, Falk Foundation of Pgh. ..LL.D. 
Percival Hunt, head, dept. of English at Pitt .......... Litt. D. 
John Wm. Kephart, chief justice, State Supreme Court ..LL.D 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, noted artic explorer ............- LL.D. 
Children’s Book Week 


HE twentieth annual Children’s Book Week will be ob- 

served November 13-19. Every year since Book Week 
was first observed in 1919, educators, librarians, Boy Scouts, 
book sellers, community organizations, and local clubs have 
cooperated in making this important project a success. 

The 1938 slogan—New Books—New Worlds—with its 
emphasis on the importance of books in opening up new 
worlds for youth, will arouse the interest of educators 
throughout the country. 

To aid in the promotion of the 1938 Book Week, a 
manual of suggested projects is now being prepared at Book 
Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, New York City, 
along with certain other similar material.. 
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Citation for Chester Becker Dissinger for the 


Degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa 
Chester Becker Dissinger was 





graduated from the State Teachers 
College at Kutztown. The Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh conferred on him 
the degree of Bachelor of Science 
and New York University the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. He also 
studied at Syracuse University. 
Since 1922 he has distinguished 
himself as the superintendent of 
schools of Pike County, Pennsyl- 
vania. His leadership has made this 











county a ranking county of the 





Commonwealth in that 92.2 per 
cent of the one-teacher schools are 
consolidated, all the teachers under his jurisdiction have met 
standard certification since 1929, and all of his school dis- 
tricts have had nine-month terms since 1925. 

This leadership led to his appointment as a consultant to 
the Legislative Commission created in 1935 to investigate 
school costs and administrative practices. The report of the 
findings of the Commission became the basis of legal enact- 
ments by the Legislature in 1937, pertaining to non-resident 
high school tuition appropriation, larger units of school ad- 
ministration, appropriation for high school pupil transporta- 
tion, the length of the school year, state subsidies, and pro- 
visions for atypical children. 

His contributions to the literature of education include the 
curriculum, teacher certification, and non-resident tuitions 
costs. 

Membership in learned societies, participation in state and 
national educational programs, and scholarship have led to 
the recognition of his worth by the National Phi Delta 
Kappa Graduate Honor Society in Education. 

In recognition of Superintendent Dissinger’s leadership as 
an educator, his scholarly attainments in four colleges and 
universities, and his personal merit, I am presenting him for 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, to the Trustees 
of Hahnemann Medical College. 

CHARLES E. KENworTHY, A.B., LL.B. 
Member, Board of Trustees and Solicitor to the Board 


CHESTER B. DISSINGER 


Hershey Junior College 
ERSHEY Junior College will open this fall. This new 
junior college is being financed by M. S. Hershey, 
founder of the community who changed a cornfield into an 
industrial town and has so beautified it that the State of 
Pennsylvania has called it ‘The Model Town.” The col- 
lege will be co-educational, and all boys and girls who have 
graduated from the Hershey public schools and the orphan 
boys who have graduated from the Hershey Industrial 
School will be eligible for entrance. The only expense to 
students will be $15 for textbooks, the books to become the 
property of the students. 

The faculty of the Junior College has been chosen by the 
board of education of Derry Township: A. G. Breidenstine, 
dean and instructor of psychology and German; H. K. Lane, 
chemistry and biology; Elias H. Phillips, English, Latin, and 
French; Charles Atherton, mathematics, physics, and related 
industrial subjects; Wm. Kishbaugh, business administra- 
tion, economics, and finance. 

Courses will be given as usually offered in the first two 


years of a regular academic course, an engineering course, 


as well as courses leading to an advanced course in business 
administration and finance. 
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Married Teachers Advised Not to Resign 

HE school district of Johnstown has been much in the 
ype eye recently because of an attempt by the school 
board to force the resignation of the married women teachers. 
The married teachers of Johnstown under date of July 12 
received a letter from the Superintendent stating that the 
board of education requested their resignation before August 
1, 1938. 

The following letter is the response of PSEA Headquar- 
ters to the request for advice from one of the married teachers 
whose resignation was requested: 

July 25, 1938. 
My dear Mrs. : 

When the tenure law was recently passed, the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania named a specific number of reasons 
for which teachers might be dismissed. During the passage 
of the tenure bill and when the House, sitting as a committee 
of the whole, considered amendments on March 31, 1937, 
an attempt was made to have the following included as a 
reason for dismissal: “Any board of school directors or 
board of public education may by general rule or at its dis- 
cretion terminate the contracts of female professional em- 
ployees upon the marriage of such employees.” 

Upon vote of this proposal, 118 members voted against the 
inclusion of it in the tenure bill and 40 members voted for 
it. You can readily see, therefore, that the preponderance 
of sentiment of the House of Representatives at that time 
was against the inclusion of this clause. 

Moreover, Representative Cohen from York County, Dem- 
ocratic floor leader in the House, used these words in op- 
posing it: “I cannot see that we as a group can enact legis- 
lation which is so patently unconstitutional.” 

Notwithstanding this action and the failure to include 
such a proposal in the tenure law, several districts in the 
State hee to give teachers contracts because they had been 
married following the passage of the tenure act. Several of 
these cases were appealed to the courts. Decisions have been 
rendered by the courts in Lackawanna County and in Mifflin 
County holding that marriage does not constitute a cause 
for dismissal. 

It should be noted, further, that while an attempt was 
made by a member of the Pittsburgh board of education, as 
reported in the daily press, to force married teachers to 
resign, the board upon the opinion of the solicitor held that 
it was not within its legal rights in making this request. 

The principle of the tenure law and the policy of our 
Association are that merit is the determining factor of con- 
tinuing a teacher in her position. Selection of individuals 
should be on the basis of merit and continuance in position 
should be based on merit. Furthermore, discrimination 
against married teachers is not practiced in many of the larger 
school districts of the country, including Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, and New York. 

It may be argued that the current unemployment situation 
constitutes reasons for resignation of married female teachers. 
In this connection, it should be pointed out that the number 
of newly prepared teachers seeking positions is no greater 
proportionately than in any other field of professional or 
business activity. Moreover, the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania does not discriminate against marriage in its em- 
ployment practices, nor does marriage constitute a bar to 
seeking positions under the new civil service regulations and 
examinations for employees of the boards of county assist- 
ance. Likewise, there is no evidence at hand to indicate that 
private business discriminates against marriage. 


i EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


It is our opinion, therefore, that you should not comply 
with the request of the board of education. To do so would 
be to break down the security which the General Assembly 
gave to competent teachers through the passage of the tenure 
act. 

Very truly yours, 


J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 

H. E. GAYMAN, 
NEA State Director for Pennsylvania. 


NEA and PSEA Membership Data 


HE trend of professional memberships in local, State, and 

national associations is now definitely on the up grade. 
The slump in teacher morale in 1933 caused by salary cuts 
gave disintegrating influences and disruptive forces their 
Opportunities, and did they use them? But NEA member- 
ship bounced back last year with an all time high of 195,605. 
That number is 11,211 more than the previous peak of 1932. 
ao membership last year showed the same trend, as 
ollows: 


July 1, 1937—June 30, 1938 .......... 57,338 
July z 1936—June SORPOWE oun ade eas 56,975 
CAS 5s ca is oars Gi eae: 363 


Philadelphia's drive last May, Joseph W. Forsyth, chair- 
man, netted 
NEA membership of . ...... 6 0. 6650s. 2,325 
PSEA membership of ................ 3,538 
_ The NEA membership is an increase of 600 over last year. 
ni PSEA membership is 59 more than the total for 1937- 


OTHER EARLY REPORTS 
_Guy H. Baskerville, headmaster, The University School 
Pittsburgh, a life member PSEA, on August 5, sent in the 
first 100% report for 1938-39. His check covered: 
12 PSEA memberships and PSJ at $1.00 . . .$12.00 
7 Welfare contributions at 50c .......... 3.50 
2 Education Bulletin subscriptions at 25c  .50 


$16.00 
Doctor Baskerville will serve as delegate to the State Con- 
vention, Harrisburg, December 27-29, 1938. Catharine D. 
Stewart is alternate. 
University of Scranton, Frank J. O'Hara, Secretary, PSEA 
Local Branch, on August 3, sent a check for $14 to cover 
dues for 14 faculty members. 


Pennsylvania Ranks High 

Of Pennsylvania’s 63,757 teachers, 21,097 or approxi- 
mately thirty-three per cent, are members of the National 
Education Association. During the six years prior to 1938 
Pennsylvania held first place in size of National Education 
Association membership. At the present time Pennsylvania 
stands second, Ohio third with a membership of 17,237 
California fourth with 17,099, and Illinois fifth with 11,459. 
_ New York holds the largest membership this year of the 
eight cities in America having more than 2,000 members. 
Two are in Pennsylvania, namely, Philadelphia with 2,325 
and Pittsburgh with 2,299. Pennsylvania holds first place 
among states having the largest number of 100 per cent 
membership schools. Under this classification Pennsylvania 
has 866 one-hundred per cent schools, Ohio 771, Illinois 
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395, California 367, New York 310, Indiana 305, and 
Missouri 256. 

Four of Pennsylvania’s counties have 100 per cent mem- 
bership; they are Berks, Pike, Snyder, and Tioga. 


Central Convention District 


October 6 and 7, 1938 

JOINT meeting of the Central Convention District, 

PSEA, and the Mountain Arts Association will be held 
at the State Teachers College, Lock Haven, on Thursday and 
Friday, October 6 and 7. This will be the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Central Convention District. President C. 
E. Plasterer, Emporium, and the executive committee are 
perfecting plans for the meeting. 

There will be four general sessions and about twenty 
section meetings of groups interested in various phases of 
education, which will include county superintendents, dis- 
trict superintendents, supervising principals, senior and 
junior high school teachers, grade teachers, rural teachers, 
and teachers in the several high school subject-matter fields. 
Demonstration lessons in all grades—kindergarten to the 
ninth, inclusive—will be taught by members of the Teach- 
ers College faculty. An elaborate musical program will be 
presented by the music section under the leadership of 
Howard W. Lindaman of Altoona. High school students 
from the district will participate in this program. Several 
luncheon meetings have been scheduled. 

Some of the speakers engaged are: 

William Mather Lewis, President, Lafayette College, 
Easton 

Ernest O. Melby, Dean, School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 

J. Frank Faust, President, PSEA, Chambersburg 

Michael M. Dorizas, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 

Salom Rizk, Lecturer, New York City 

Roy M. Hatch, Department of Social Studies, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 

R. G. Bernreuter, Department of Education and Psy- 
chology, Pennsylvania State College 

Lewis Adler, Adviser, Division of School Law, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

John G. Flowers, President, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven 

Frank A. Butler, Pennsylvania State College 

S. K. Stevens, Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, Harrisburg 

Publishers of books, maps, school supplies, and supple- 
mentary material will have an exhibit in the gymnasium of 
the Teachers College during the two days of the Convention. 


Geographic News Bulletins for Classroom Use 
HE National, Geographic Society of Washington, D. C., 
announces that publication of its illustrated Geographic 

News Bulletins for teachers will be resumed early in Octo- 
ber. These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins to the 
weekly set, for thirty weeks of the school year. They em- 
body pertinent facts for classroom use from the stream of 
geographic information that pours daily into The Society’s 
headquarters from every part of the world. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for the number of 
these bulletins desired. Each application should be accom- 
panied by twenty-five cents (50 cents in Canada) to cover 
the mailing cost of the bulletins for the school year. Teach- 
ers may order bulletins in quantities for class use, to be sent 
to one address, but 25 cents must be remitted for each 
subscription. 
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Southern Convention District 
aware to a call by President Daniel A. Kline, New 

Bloomfield, the Executive Council of the Southern Con- 
vention District met at PSEA Headquarters, August 8, with 
all members present or accounted for and transacted the 
following business: — 

Elected D. W. Geist, assistant superintendent Lancaster 
County public schools, as secretary to succeed C. J. Kell, 
resigned. 

Authorized Superintendent Kline to invite the Lancaster 
County Institute to combine its annual meeting with the 
Southern District convention. Note—Superintendent Arthur 
P. Mylin accepted the invitation and it was agreed to hold 
the joint meetings October 28 and 29 in Lancaster. 

Discussed the general plans for the meeting, and speakers 
for the general sessions as well as for departments and 
sections. 

Requested Mr. Herr to confer with Superintendent H. A. 
Smith, Lancaster, regarding exhibits and music. 


Associated Science Groups to Meet 

EACHERS interested in science will be well repaid for 

their time if they attend the two-day program planned 
for them during the Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference in Pittsburgh, October 14 and 15. The following 
groups are participating in the conference: biology section, 
chemistry-physics teachers club, general science club, and 
nature study club. 

At a meeting Friday, October 14, at 2:00 p.m., in the 
auditorium of the Mellon Institute, Paul B. Mann, chairman 
of the standing committee on science of New York City, 
will speak on “Why Not Teach Science Scientifically.” He 
will be followed by a talk on the Mellon Institute by its 
director, E. R. Weidlein. The group will be taken on a 
conducted tour of the Institute. 

Saturday morning at 7:45 a.m., the biology teachers club 
will have a breakfast in 1017 Cathedral of Learning. Res- 
ervations should be made not later than October 13 with 
Robert Hance, biology department, University of Pittsburgh. 

A panel discussion will be conducted Saturday morning 
in the auditorium of Mellon Institute on ‘What the Public 
Expects of Science Education.” Following this the group 
will lunch at Webster Hall at 12:30 p. m. These reserva- 
tions should be made not later than October 13 with J. A. 
Hollinger, Board of Education Building, Pittsburgh. 

Arnold R. Elliott of Conroy Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh, is chairman of the central science committee; Wil- 
liam M. Walker of Herron Hill Junior High School, the 
secretary-treasurer. 


Adult Education Conference 

HE Pennsylvania State Association for Adult Education, 

cooperating with the Middle Atlantic States Regional 
Conference on Adult Education, has announced an adult 
education conference to be held at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, October 26, 27, 28, 1938. The theme selected for 
this conference is ‘Adult Education and Social Action,” 
emphasizing the responsibilities and cooperative relation- 
ships for adult education on the part of federal, state, and 
municipal governments, as well as private institutions and 
organizations. 

The general session will be opened October 26 by Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, president of State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, who is president of the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. Charles Beury, president of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, and William Henry Welsh, 
assistant to associate superintendent in charge of staff, Board 
of Public Education, Philadelphia, will also speak. 
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Dr. Broome Retires 








Edwin C. Broome, superintend- 
ent of the Philadelphia schools for 
the past 17 years, retired July 1 at 
the end of a six months’ leave of 
absence. He was advised by his 
physicians to withdraw from serv 
ice. 

Dr. Broome, a native of Rhode 
Island, who holds degrees from 
Brown University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, St. Lawrence University, 
and Temple University, in addition 











to building up the schools of Phila- 
delphia, has devoted a great deal 
of time and energy in service to 
the PSEA (life member), the NEA, and the AASA. For 
the last nine years he has been chairman of PSEA’s Welfare 
Committee and in 1934 he was second vice-president of 
PSEA. In 1931 he served the NEA as president of its 
Department of Superintendence (now AASA). 


EpwWIN C. BROOME 


The 1938 Special Session 


LTHOUGH education is not one of the major issues 

for which the special session of 1938 was convened by 
the Governor, several educational measures were introduced 
concerning which the members of the PSEA should be in- 
formed. Among these are 

S. B. Nos. 7, 8, and 9 by Mr. Thompson. Provide for a 
seventy-five million-dollar school building program by 
authorizing school districts to enter into contracts with the 
General State Authority. 

S. B. No. 14 by Mr. Mundy. Provides for the adjourn- 
ment of county treasurers’ sales for non-payment of taxes. 

S. B. No. 15 by Mr. Mundy. Tax abatement bill. 

S. B. Nos. 19 and 20 by Mr. Shapiro. Tax abatement 
bills. 

House Bill No. 6 by Mr. Connor. Tax abatement bill. 

H. B. No. 9 by Mr. Broad. Tax abatement bill. 

H. B. No. 20 by Mr. Rush. Tax abatement bill. 

H. B. No. 22 by Mr. Shepard. This act confirms and 
validates past tax levies on assessments made by school dis- 
tricts of the first class. 

H. B. No. 24 by Mr. Kelso. Amends the school code by 
extending the age limit within which certain children en- 
gaged in farm work or domestic service may be exempted 
from complying with the provisions of the compulsory school 
attendance act. 

H. B. No. 25 by Mr. Alexander. Amends the tenure act 
by adding as a reason for dismissal the words “that the pro- 
fessional employee is married.” 

H. B. No. 26 by Mr. Weiss. Tax abatement bill. 

H. B. No. 33 by Mr. Harkins. Tax abatement bill. 

H. B. No. 52 by Mrs. Horting. Gives authority for the 
creation of independent school districts and the appointment 
of school directors therein, to the Governor in addition to 
the court of common pleas of the county as is now prescribed 
by law. 

” ies of the Association should know that President 
Faust addressed a communication to the Chairman of the 
House Education Committee protesting the passage of H. B. 
25, which seeks to amend the tenure act. Protest has also 
been made to the three members of the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education to which this measure was 
referred for study. Assurance has been received from the 
members of the subcommittee that their recommendation 
to the House Education Committee will be a negative one. 
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C. Stanton Belfour, executive secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic and Music League, presented a trophy to 
Superintendent Lehn of Grove City. The inscription on 
the trophy tells the story. 

“To H. M. B. Lehn, pioneer exponent of the contest idea 
as a stimulus to music education in Mercer County, North- 
western Pennsylvania, and the Commonwealth, this trophy is 
presented in grateful recognition on the occasion of the 
eleventh annual state contest of the Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League at Grove City, April 29 and 30, 1938.” 


. Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 


HE twelfth season of State-wide inter-school contests in 

speech and music events is announced in the 1938 edition 
of the Rules and Regulations, available in October. 

The debate question will be the inter-state topic selected 
by the National University Extension Association. The 
proposition follows: ‘‘Resolved. That the United States 
should establish an alliance with Great Britain.’ Debate 
handbooks may be obtained from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The special bulletin outlining materials for reading, de- 
clamatory, and extempore speaking contests will be available 
in November. The music lists containing the required test 
pieces for bands, orchestras, choruses, ensembles, and soloists 
will be released January 1, 1939. 

The Committee on Music Selections to nominate required 
test pieces for Pennsylvania high school music contests dur- 
ing the spring of 1939 has been announced by C. Stanton 
Belfour, Executive Secretary, at the University of Pittsburgh. 
The committee includes: 

Jacob Evanson, Pittsburgh public schools; Dallmeyer 
Russell, Pittsburgh Musical Institute; Mary Muldowney, 
State Teachers College, Indiana; Richard W. Grant, 
Pennsylvania State College; Theodore M. Finney, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Allan Davis, Westminster Col- 
lege; Hummel Fishburn, Pennsylvania State College; 
George S. Howard, State Teachers College, Indiana; 
George Frey, Girard College; and Harland C. Mitchell, 
Oil City public schools. 

Norristown will be host for the twelfth annual State con- 
tests, April 28 and 29, 1939. Previous State meetings have 
been held at Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Altoona, 
Greensburg, Johnstown, Oil City, Pottsville, and Grove City. 


NORTHAMPTON will establish kindergartens for all chil- 
dren beginning with the 1938-39 school term. Four kinder- 
gartens will be required. 








TO THOSE WHO LEAD 
IN EDUCATION ... 


No progress in education is achieved with- 
out the sympathy and support of the public. 
The National Education Association works 
constantly to help citizens understand and ap- 
preciate the problems of teachers and the 
schools. 





IT ADVOCATES BETTER SALARIES. 

IT WORKS FOR ADEQUATE RETIREMENT. 
IT PROPOSES SOUND TENURE. 

IT INSISTS UPON ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 


IT SUPPORTS A BILL FOR FEDERAL AID. 


Help make these and other projects of the 
NEA for the betterment of teachers effective 
by sending in a one hundred per cent member- 
ship now. 


Pennsylvania ranked second in NEA mem- 
bership for 1938 with 21,078 members, being 
exceeded by New York with 22,406 members. 


Pennsylvania led all other states in NEA 
membership for 1935, 1936, and 1937. 


Return Pennsylvania to its traditional place 
of leadership in NEA membership. 


Make this an NEA year for Pennsy!vania. 


The advancement of teaching waits upon 
the teachers themselves! 


Give united and loyal membership support 
to your professional organizations. 











Your Membership in 1938-39 is a Pries 
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DO YOU KNOW THE lI 





Facts About The Pennsylvania bate 





Its York 


Every teacher in Pennsylvania should know t 
these facts: 


S 


The PSEA is an all-inclusive, State-wide pro- 
fessional organization of 57,338 members. 


The PSEA defends the tenure act and the 
tenure rights of its members with dollars. 


f 


a, It paid $2,588.46 for attorneys’ fees in the 
successful defense of the constitutionality 
of the act before the Supreme Court. 


b. It paid $1,768.67 for attorneys’ assistance 
to individual members in the successful 
defense of their rights before the Supreme 
Court. 

c. It paid $454.30 to secure a State-wide de- 


cision from the Superior Court on the issue 
of restoration of teachers’ salaries. 


. A program of legislation for the 1939 session 


has been formulated and approved. Item one 
calls for more liberal financial support to 
school districts by the Commonwealth, in- 
cluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


. A survey of school finance in Pennsylvania 


including school costs, taxation, ability to sup- 
port public education, sources of revenue, and 
distribution of State subsidies is under way. 
An appropriation of $10,000 was made for 
this purpose by the House of Delegates. Five 
subcommittees are working intensively on the 
different subdivisions of the survey, 


Candidates for United States Senator, for 
Governor, for Lieutenant Governor, and for 
Secretary of Internal Affairs were sent letters 
requesting definite statements on crucial edu- 
cational issues. The 295 local branches are 
doing likewise with all candidates for the 
General Assembly. 


Definite commitments have been _ received 
from both nominees for Governor favoring 
sufficient State appropriations to meet the 
subsidy requirements of the present educa- 
tional laws, the equalization of educational 
support, the basic essentials of the Edmonds 
Act, including increments for teachers in 
fourth-class districts, the maintenance of the 
contractual status of the teachers’ retirement 
system, the essential features of the tenure 

act, and support for Federal aid without Fed- | 
eral control. 


The independence and solidarity of the teatihg pro 


the professional leadership of the Pennsylvanialhte Ex 
that membership in it becomes an obligation ani duty. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSN.—Headquarters: 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pabesid 





Priessional Opportunity and Responsibility | 
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| 
LE PLLOWING LOYALTY ...... 
. ~ e . . . . . > 
aniatate Education Association and IF you work in a profession, in Heaven's 
Its Work name work for it 
' IF you live by a profession, live for it 
w ¥ 6. For the year ending December, 1937, $5,377-78 
| was contributed toward the expenses of eight HELP advance your co-worker 
. ts regional PSEA conventions in the eight con- RESPECT the great power that protects 
vention districts. The allocation of funds for . 
f these conventions is ten cents per member. you, that surrounds you with the 
The amount available next year will be in- ° ° 
e y 
creased $400 in each district, a State-wide total advant “7 of i organization, and that 
" = aa by recent action of the Executive makes it possible for you to achieve 
7 7. The annual meeting of the Association is the results. 
State Convention held in Harrisburg in De- SPEAK well for it 
e cember. The business of the Association is . 
i] conducted in a democratic way by a House of STAND for it 
e Delegates of approximately 600. . : 
8. The Pennsylvania State Education Association STAND for its professional supremacy 
‘. is the only State-wide professional organiza- IF you must obstruct or decry those who 
e tion in Pennsylvania that is affiliated with the . ° 
National Education Association. State dele- strive to help, why— quit the profes- 
gates elected at the Harrisburg convention sion 
n serve in the Representative Assembly of the BUT 
ie NEA at its annual summer meeting. At the as long as you ar bs 
o New York City convention in June, 1938, the 7 Sey . ' “er of ° profes 
1 PSEA was represented by forty-six State dele- s10N, do not belittle it 
gates with expenses paid by the PSEA, One- - ° 
half of these delegates were classroom teachers. IF you do, you are loosening the tendrils 
“ g. The Pennsylvania School Journal is the that hold you to it and with the first 
d monthly publication of the PSEA. It is issued : : 
regularly from September to June, inclusive, high wind that comes along you 
in a monthly edition of 59,000 copies or more. ; 
4 The Education Bulletin, its weekly publica- will be uprooted and blown away 
m tion, has a circulation of approximately 12,000. and probably you will never know 
(Subscription 25 cents) hb 
10. The PSEA has initiated, through the coopera- Why 
r tion of twenty-eight State-wide lay organiza- —Cuar.es G. Dawes. 
r tions, the formulation of a common statement 
's of the purposes and scope of public educa- 
I tion in Pennsylvania. 7 
. 11. Fifty-seven destitute teachers are receiving a 
. total of $1,073.32 monthly from the Teacher 
Welfare Fund of the PSEA. , ‘ 
d 12. The PSEA has no initiation fees and has never LOYAL support through active membership 
g made an assessment. The payment of $1.00 in the 
e enrolls you in membership, brings to you the 
- Pennsylvania School Journal, and gives you PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSO- 
y 
I the benefits of the work of the Association as 
s described above. The payment of twenty-five CIATION 
n q cents additional will bring to you the weekly LOCAL BRANCH OF THE PSEA 
e issues of Education Bulletin for approxi- 
t mately thirty-two weeks. A voluntary contri- NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
e | bution of fifty cents additional will guarantee 
the continuance of financial assistance to BRINGS to you the advantages and results of 
needy teachers. . s ‘ 
a teachers united in professional organ- 
he teadhg profession in Pennsylvania are dependent upon izations 
‘lvania te Education Association. It is for this reason " 
ion ani@ duty. 
' - 
q 
Al N 
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Walter L. Philips Retires 
Walter L. Philips, PSEA’s treas- 








urer who retired from the position 
of superintendent of West Chester 
schools July 1, was honored May 
31 by the men and. women of his 
school system. One hundred and 
thirty-five persons, including mem- 
bers of the school board, faculty, 
and other employees, banqueted in 
his honor in the school cafeteria 
of the new Auditorium building. 
The dinner was arranged by the 
West Chester branch of the PSEA 
of which Lester N. Myer is presi- 














WALTER L. PHILIPS dent 


In token of the occasion and the esteem in which he was 
held, Superintendent Philips was presented with a silver 
coffee service and a tooled leather booklet in which were 
the autographs of those who served under him this year. 

The gifts were presented by Principal B. Reed Henderson 
“with the wish that your vacation may last a long time and 
bring you happiness, contentment, pleasure, and the accom- 
_— of many things you have always hoped you might 

0.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Philips enjoyed an eight-weeks’ trip to 

Scandinavian countries this summer. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Executive Council 
June 11, 1938 
{he Executive Council held its fourth regular meeting at 
PSEA headquarters June 11, with all members present 
or accounted for and transacted the following business: 
1. Received a report from President Faust dealing with 
a. Work of the Committee on Survey of School Costs 
The appointment of a supporting committee of 
approximately 200 
b. Candidacy of Reuben T. Shaw for the NEA presi- 
dency 
The appointment of a State committee 
The appointment of hostesses for Pennsylvania 
Headquarters at the National Convention 
2. Received a report of the Executive Secretary giving 
a. The following balances on hand 
KScarrentman ths 2) case sss overs bisa $39,932.85 
Welfare Fuad ne. 6s eb Oso ones 24,266.39 
b. The report printed below on the publication costs 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
c. PSEA membership 
The paid membership from July 1, 


1937 to June 11, 1938 is ....... 57,310 

The paid membership from July 1, 

1936 to June 30, 1937, was .... 56,975 
ON. .cccavemanee ss exnals 335 


d. Arrangements for the New York City Convention 

. A report on the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher bill that 
there is little likelihood of action during the 
present Congress, but that the Representative 
Assembly of the NEA will be called upon to 
take definite action on this bill at the New 
York City Convention 

f. Quotations on renewal of the printing contracts for 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
Education Bulletin. The Executive Council 
renewed these printing contracts for two years 


om 


_ September, 1938 


3. Received a report of the Assistant Executive Secretary 
and Director of Research giving 
a. Comparative data on receipts and expenditures 
for the Education Bulletin, as follows: 


1937 1938 

Number of weekly issues ........ 33 32 
Total number of copies ........ 423,300 383,300 
Receipts from subscriptions ...... $2,567.55 $2,904.94 
Cost of printing and mailing ..... $3,027.53 $2,739.97 
Excess of subscription receipts over 

printing and mailing cost ... —$459.98 $164.97 
Cost per single copy (printing and 

Ee ae porte 7.15 mills 7.15 mills 


Cost for subscription year ....... 23.6 cents 22.88 cents 


The Pennsylvania School Journal 

We are now publishing the JOURNAL in a regular monthly 
edition of 59,000 copies on a contract price with The Tele- 
gtaph Press, Harrisburg, of $1,423.42 for 32 pages and 
cover. 

Costs and Receipts of the JOURNAL for 1937-38, includ- 
ing printers’ bills, half-tone cuts, postage, and articles, are, 
as follows: 


No. of Advertising Advertising Net 
Month Copies Pages Pages Receipts Costs Net Cost Profit 
Sept. 60,000 36 = 9-15/16 $1,833.96 $1,660.13 ....... $173.83 
Oct. 58,000 36 9- 2/15 1,607.10 1,624.67 Sinise s.«cens 
Nov. 58.000 36 6-19/24 1zeta 1,649.86 BI6.95 scveees 
Dec. 58,000 36 «—-6- 5/8 1,291.41 1,625.71 BAALSO.  <cavesb 
Jan. 63,000 60 9- 3/10 1,806.85 2,798.06 GIL.2Z1  wccecse 
Feb. 60,290 360 9- *1/5 1,725.73 SOT SOES | fey 50 cies 50.60 
Mar. 59,000 36 10-23/24 2,129.52 AO > sere 475.27 
Apr. 59,000 36 15- 2/3 2,934.60 TGA Se escess-s 1,287.08 
May 59,000 40 14- 1/20 2,674.35 Mh 8 Era 862.21 
June 58.800 36 6-11/20 1,364.51 1,714.45 SAGE: o wagiey's 
Total 593,090 388 98-17/80 $18,581.34 $17,853.92 $2.121.57 $2,848.99 
Advertising receipts for 1937-38 ........sese0. $18,581.34 
MGUY COOSE ROL. NRO TANG sarc a-o.0'cie-9s'nro-sie cere aieieloiera 17,853.92 
$727.42 


Neti profit for G957=98) vicvcncescsessecktpeswene 
b. Membership flyer with a request for criticism, sug- 
gestions, and comment 
4, Considered material to be presented to a conference of 
Presidents of Convention Districts on June 
14, dealing with subsidies from the PSEA 
budget, financial statements, and the coopera- 
tive study of secondary school standards 
5. Received reports of its subcommittees 
6. Considered communications, among them being a letter 
from Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
NEA, reporting that President Roosevelt will 
address the NEA Convention at the Thursday 
afternoon meeting at the World’s Fair 
Grounds 
7. Adjourned to meet Tuesday morning, June 28, in the 
Chelsea Room, Governor Clinton Hotel, New 
York City. 


June 28, 1938 
President J. Frank Faust convened the Executive Council 
for a breakfast conference during the New York City Conven- 
tion of the NEA Tuesday morning, June 28, at 7:30 o'clock 
in the Chelsea Room, Governor Clinton Hotel. AII members 
were present except M. Claude Rosenberry, who was unable 
to attend the convention because of injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident. 
They transacted the following business: 
I. Received a report from the President dealing with 
1. Conference of Presidents of Convention Districts 
held at PSEA Headquarters June 14 
2. The work of the Survey of School Costs and the 
appointment of a Supporting Committee. Accep- 
tances of members on the Supporting Committee 
had already been received from more than 100 in- 
dividuals. 
3. Re-appointment of Isaac D. Arp as chairman of 
the Commission on Professional Ethics. The Coun- 
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Il. 


Il. 
IV. 


V. 


VI. 


cil, by formal motion, approved the appointment 
of Mr. App. 

Received a report from the Executive Secretary dealing 

with 

1. The annual audit of the Treasurer’s accounts to be 
made by A. J. Eby, CPA, Rider College, Trenton, 
N. J., as of June 30 

2. The program of the State Convention, December 
27-29. He submitted a time schedule and tentative 
outline for the programs of the House of Dele- 
gates and the assembly of Presidents of Conven- 
tion Districts and Local Branches. Doctor Faust 
presented a communication from the Wilkes-Barre 
Civic Opera Chorus, Gwilym Davies, Director, in- 
dicating their availability for music numbers at the 
annual convention. 

Received reports of Committees including a report on 

the membership flyer. 

Gave audience to S. F. Sayer, public relations counsel of 

the Household Finance Corporation, Philadelphia, and 

authorized the President to appoint a committee to 
report later to the Executive Council on the advisability 
of accepting the advertising of this Corporation. 

Received a report from the Assistant Executive Secre- 

tary and Director of Research dealing with 

1. An interpretation of the demotion procedure fol- 
lowed by the Scranton Board of Education. The 
Executive Council voted to join in the appeal of 
nine teachers to the Supreme Court if the case is 
carried to the Supreme Court. 

2. The Executive Council voted to join in the Supreme 
Court appeal of the case of Bert S. Walker, Somer- 
set County, if and when such appeal occurs. 

The Executive Council authorized the President to ap- 

point a Legal Policies Committee to draw up a state- 

ment of policy re legal assistance to be presented to 
the Executive Council at its next meeting. 


Conference of Convention District Presidents 

Pursuant to the call of President J. Frank Faust, the Presi- 
dents of Convention Districts met at Association Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, June 14, 1938, with all eight Presi- 
dents present or accounted for. They 
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Received the statement given below on subsidies from 
PSEA budget for Convention Districts 

Considered the holding of educational and commercial 
exhibits in connection with the various annual meetings 
Made reports on plans for their annual conventions 
Received from Paul L. Cressman, Department of Public 
Instruction, the following list of timely topics for dis- 


cussion for the coming year: 


iy 
2: 
3. 


v S 


SOND 


ye 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Secondary school graduation standards 

Secondary school program of studies 

New standards for the appraisal and accreditment of 
secondary schools in America 

Possibilities of the county vocational school 

The program of the Pennsylvania Public Service In- 
stitute 

The distributive education program in Pennsylvania 
Existing extension education legislation 

The directed correspondence study plan 

Organizing community councils for local social plan- 
ning 

The youth problem in Pennsylvania a responsibility 
of the local school 

Needs and possibilities of the junior college 
Improving the educational program through use of 
the survey technique 

The proposed county supervisors of special education 
Needed development in special education 

The provision of psychological service in the public 
schools 

The emerging secondary school curriculum 

The curriculum for the non-academic pupils 

The changing curriculum and administrative changes 
Supervision and the changing curriculum 

Utilization of environmental resources in curriculum 
building 

Utilizing pupils’ interests in curriculum building 
Trends in the elementary curriculum 

Psychological foundations of curriculum development 
The reorganization of the social studies program 


7. Listened to an illustrated lecture by R. D. Matthews of 
the University of Pennsylvania, who is now employed by 
the American Council on Education on the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 




















1. Considered the general policies for Convention Districts , 
adopted by the Executive Council Respectfully submitted, 
2. Considered the directory of officers of Convention Dis- J. HerBert KELLEY, 
tricts for 1938-39 Executive Secretary 
CONVENTION DISTRICTS 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
SUBSIDIES FROM PSEA BUDGET FOR CONVENTION DISTRICTS 
Enrol- Amt. Available EXPENDITURES 

Convention ment on basis of 10¢ Additional Ap- Total Appro- 

District 1937-384 per member propriation priation 1936 1937 1938 
Ee \@GMAl! Goes dors ea ees 5,455 $545.50 $400.00 $945.50 $490.27 SAR a sawecas 
PGRN uid ssc shsi «eines 5,756 575.60 400.00 975.60 530.86 3» 
3. Midwestern .......... 4,756 475.60 400.00 875.60 435.40 MIG a cnwawais 
4. Northeastern ........ 7,072 707.20 400.00* 1,107.20 676.67 498 43 $629.77 
5. Northwestern ........ 2,339 233.90 400.00 633.90 233.44 GARG ~  eetads 
6. Southeastern ......... 9,372 937.20 400.00* 1,337.20 955.70 949.90 916.46 
Pore kkk ars s iee oie 6,020 602.00 400.00 1,002.00 534.17 S9GIG «ssw cawaed’s 
ee ons eis: orw eine 16,536 1,653.60 400.00 2,053.60 1,533.12 ROQGGs |) ceeacwas 

MO ooo ea eiees 57,306 $5,730.60 $3,200.00 $8,930.60 $5,389.63 $5,282.34 $1,546.23 

a Membership as of May 31, 1938. Final allotment is based on membership as of May 31, 1938. 
ae 


1938 programs arranged before action by Executive Council 
Actions of Executive Council: 


1. On November 12, 1934, the Executive Council adopted the following motion: That hereafter the PSEA will not pay any bills 


for convention districts in excess of their allotments. 


2. On April 9, 1938, the Executive Council authorized that in addition to ten cents a member, an additional appropriation of $400 


be distributed to each convention district. 
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Committee on School Costs Survey 

ONTINUED progress of the work of the School Costs 
ae Committee is indicated by the frequency with 
which committee meetings are now being held. The last 
regular meeting of the committee as a whole was held on 
August 3, at which time reports on taxation and sources 
of revenue and distribution of State subsidies were received 
from and discussed by the subcommittees. 

The subcommittee on distribution of State subsidies had 
an all-day meeting to consider its special problems on Thurs- 
day, August 11, and a joint meeting of the subcommittees 
on distribution of State subsidies and taxation and sources 
of revenue was held at PSEA Headquarters on Tuesday, 
August 16. 

Each meeting of a subcommittee and each meeting of the 
committee as a whole bring the report nearer to a conclusion. 

During the summer President Faust reported on the work 
of the committee before a meeting of Phi Delta Kappa at the 
University of Pittsburgh and before the county superintend- 
ents at the summer conference at State College. 

Doctor Faust reported at the last meeting of the committee 
that acceptances to the supporting committee had been re- 
ceived from 173 individuals. 


Superintendent at Ashland 

Joseph H. Davison, who suc- 
ceeded E. W. Taylor as superin- 
tendent of Ashland schools, has 
been principal of South High 
School of Lima, Ohio, for the past 
12 years. 

Mr. Davison is a graduate of the 
Lima school system and has his 
bachelor and master’s degrees from 
Ohio State University. He taught 
social science at Central High in 
Lima for one year before being 
named principal at South High. 
5. 3: een: Previous to that time he taught one 

are year at Elida, Ohio, and was super- 
intendent at Waldo and Cridersville, Ohio. 














Greenville’s Superintendent 

A. Bruce Denniston, who as- 
sumed his duties as superintendent 
of the Greenville schools on July 
1, is a native of Butler County, 
where he attended rural schools. 
He is a graduate of Slippery Rock 
High School and Normal School. 
He holds a Bachelor and Master’s 
Degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh, and has taken consid- 
erable additional graduate work at 
Penn State and the University of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Denniston has 
taught in a one-room rural school 
and has served as an elementary 
principal in Aliquippa, and as supervising principal in Con- 
way, Pennsylvania. 

In 1927 when the Normal Schools were advanced to col- 
legiate standing and changed to Teachers Colleges, Mr. 
Denniston returned to his Alma Mater at Slippery Rock to 
take charge of the preparation of student teachers for sec- 
ondary schools. He held this position for eleven years dur- 
ing which time he taught the courses pertaining to second- 
ary education, and developed a program for student teach- 
ing in the campus high school. 














A. BRUCE DENNISTON 


September, 1938 


Bangor’s Superintendent 
Harry O. Eisenberg, the high 
school principal in Bangor, was 





elected superintendent of schools 
to succeed O. W. Ackerman, who 
retired. Mr. Eisenberg had served 
as high school principal for the 
past nine years. Prior to coming to 
Bangor he had served at Perkiomen 
School, Girard College, and North- 
east High School in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Eisenberg is a graduate of 
Temple University and holds an 
M.S. in education administration 
from the same institution. He is 











now enrolled as a candidate for his 


Harry O. EISENBERG 
doctorate. 


D. M. Albright, Super- 
intendent at Crafton 


Denton M. Albright, who 
was superintendent of Lewis- 
town schools until July 1, has 
been elected superintendent of 
schools in Crafton. Mr. Al- 
bright taught history and al- 
gebra in Tech High School, 
Harrisburg, for six years prior 
to 1924. 

Superintendent Albright was 
principal of Kittanning schools 
from 1924-26 and superin- 
tendent of Rochester schools 
until! he went to Lewistown 
in 1934. 





D. M. ALBRIGHT 


Lewistown’s Superintendent 

Calvin V. Erdly, superintendent 
of the schools of Hanover for sev- 
eral years, has accepted the super- 
intendency in Lewistown. Before 
his term of service in Hanover, Mr. 
Erdly had been superintendent in 
*Hollidaysburg, supervising princi- 
pal in Philipsburg where he had 
also taught mathematics in the 
high school, and had taught ele- 
mentary work in Snyder County. 

Superintendent Erdly is a gradu- 
ate of Selinsgrove High School and 
of Susquehanna University. He has 
also taken graduate courses at 
Pennsylvania State College. 














CALVIN V. ERDLY 


Upper Darby Teacher Retires 
c: JUNE, 1938, Mrs. Nellie C. Dutton retired from setv- 
ice in the Upper Darby Township Schools. 

Mrs. Dutton taught in Chester County prior to coming to 
Upper Darby in 1925. She has taught continuously from 
that time in the Stonehurst Hills School. Upon her retire- 
ment her associates in. the school gave her a dinner and 
presented her with a very beautiful ring as a token of their 


—o and in appreciation of her service to the school. 


Some fifty boys and girls, members of the first class Mrs. 
Dutton taught in Stonehurst Hills School, honored her with 
a dinner in June. . 
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Mechanicsburg’s Superintendent 





Edwin B. Long, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Millersburg schools 
since 1924, was elected superin- 
tendent of Mechanicsburg’s schools 
in July to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Roy L. VanScoten. The 
new superintendent is a native of 
Harrisburg, a graduate of its schools 
and of Dickinson College and Co- 
lumbia University. 

Mr. Long was a teacher of sci- 
ence in Shippensburg High School, 








1919-20, and principal of Lemoyne 





EpwIn B. LoNG High School, 1920-24. 


Superintendent at Munhall 








E. O. Liggitt has been elected 
as superintendent of the Mun- 
hall schools. He has served as 
supervising principal and super- 
intendent of the Crafton 
schools since 1930. Mr. Lig- 
gitt, before serving in Crafton, 
had been supervising principal 
of the Freeport and Bridge- 
ville schools and had taught in 
Grove City High School. 

Superintendent Liggitt is a 
graduate of Muskingum Col- 
lege with a B.S. degree and has 
an A.M. degree in school ad- 
ministration from the Univer- 








E. O. Licerrt sity of Pittsburgh. 





New Superintendency 


West Deer Township, Allegheny 
County, changed from a supervis- 
ing principalship to a superintend- 
ency in April, 1938. B. F. Edlund, 
who has been supervising principal 
for the past two years, was elected 
superintendent. 








B. F. EDLUND 


World Federation of Education Associations, 


Rio de Janeiro, August, 1939 

IO DE JANEIRO, the fascinating beauty spot of South 
R America, will be the host to the teachers of the world 
in the summer of 1939, according to Paul Monroe, president 
of WFEA. The eighth biennial conference of the WFEA 
will be held in August, the most delightful month of the 
year in Rio. 

Present arrangements comprise two cruises, each of ap- 
proximately 57 days, sailing from New York about the first 
of July. The minimum fare will probably be about $500 
with a large number of additional accommodations available 
at perhaps $600. A great many points of outstanding interest 
will be visited, and entertainment will be enjoyed in many 
ports, in addition to the stay at Rio de Janeiro. 

Literature and full information regarding travel plans and 
the conference will be available through the WFEA travel 
bureau, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Treasurer's Report 


I. CURRENT FUND 
December 7, 1937—June 30, 1938 
EI 


PTS 
MEMBERSHIP DUES 
A 1 $14,758.00 
25.00 $14,783.00 


ADVERTISING 
Pennsylvania School Journal 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO JOURNAL 
School Board 
Miscellaneous : 343.20 


RENT 
Rent for offices in Headquarters Buildin 
EDUCATION BULLETIN 
Subscriptions to Education Bulletin 895.14 
INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 
Interest on Savings accounts: 
Capital Bank and Trust Co. .... 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co. 


12,165.38 


2,680.00 


Dividends on bank stock: 
Capital Bank and Trust Co. ............. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

All-College Dinner Fund 

Commercial Exhibits, Southern Convention 
District 

Refunds: 
Long distance telephone ........ 
Traveling expenses, Executive 
Council 
Northeastern Convention District 
Southeastern Convention District 


Sales:* 
Bound Volumes of Journal .. 5 
Mailing lists 4 : 538.73 


$31,664.75 





Total Receipts 


EXPENDITURES 


t. GENERAL CONTROL 
Traveling Expenses: 
Executive Council $1,703.82 
Executive Secretary and Assts. ...... 402.96 $2,106.78 


Bonds for Treasurer and Secretary 30.00 
Equipment, office 76.06 
Postage . 428.17 
Printing and_ stationery 84.75 
Repairing office equipment 13.67 
Supplies, office and addressograph 267.51 
Telephone and telegraph 134.71 


II. PERSONAL SERVICE 
(Salaries for 6% months) 
Executive Secretary 
Asst. Executive Secretary and Director of Research 
Assistant Editor 
Secretary 
Asst. to Director of Research 
Stenographer 
Stenographer 
Addressograph Clerk 
Extra Clerical Help 75.00 
Treasurer 162.50 


$3,141.65 


15,162.46 


III. ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
1. Pennsylvania School Journal 
Printing and mailing 7 numbers 
Education Bulletin 
Printing and mailing 26 numbers 
National Meetings 
Atlantic City 
New York City x 170.75 


$11,699.19 
2,373.87 


State Meeting 
Harrisburg 
Committees 
Legislation 
Necrology 
Professional Ethics 
Teacher Welfare 


3,133.70 


Special Services 
Research Service, American Association 
School Administrators of 
Annual Conference of Convention District Presi- 
dents 
Convention Districts 
Midwestern 
Northeastern 639.22 
Southeastern 910.46 
Southern 102.00 1,684.98 


Dues to other Organizations 
Ed. Press Assn. of America 5.00 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce 
Legislative Council of Pennsylvania 
National Education Association ... 
World Federation of Ed. Associa- 
19,543.34 





IV. PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 
Maintenance: 


Janitor Service suka ae 
Pernee OG LIGRG oc 5 occ ccicc ns cccnenseccewscaee 
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BOTH 


“1e Mportay sy 


My, therr * Js lure 


HOUGHTFUL school officials know that student 
health as well as academic progress is their respon- 
sibility. 

How many of your pupils are sitting in seats of im- 
proper design? How many are acquiring schoolroom 
slouch—a habit due largely to improper seating and 
one which has a bad effect on both health and mental 
alertness. 

The American Seating Company provides at reason- 
able cost seats and desks built to make correct sitting 
comfortable and habitual—seating that guards health 
and minimizes eye strain. 













With our cooperation any 
school can begin a reseating 
program even ona very limited 
budget. You will be gratified 
to know how economically 
and conveniently this can be 
accomplished. Write for com- 
plete information, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating « Manufacturers of 


School, Theatre,Church, Auditorium,Stadium and Transportation seating 


Branch Offices 


LiSIKiIDBUTOKS 


N. SNELLENSURG & CO. AMERICAN SEATING CO. 
Market, 11th & 12th Sts. 918 Fulton Building 


= ‘ 6th & Duquesne Way 
Philadelphia, Pa Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Y 





September, 1938 

















Repairs, painting, plumbing, etc. .............. 130.95 
PACRNOE 5s 54'c:0'5 Gisie OMA CSET wRS sear a ene EO eR ea Oe 28.00 
Taxes: 
Bras a oixararea tere erarcicue bia a wvibivwisil deisanacd Sladeretente 420.46 1,530.29 
V. SURVEY OF SCHOOL COSTS 
RGRSREL OS sain le Sas sacia-orgce vibin'e alol oti ary whi ers: 01g) We Rake Rie TeleT eae 446.08 
VI. LEGAL ASSFSTANCE 
Supreme Court Hearing on Constitutionality of 
SCHULO ERIE s wor tis wiste'ai6.0 esslecav sive siels/0e oe. 2,588.46 
Individual Tenure cases before the 
RON a sipe rele sisincs wig cals e ee cen care cece 1,205.31 
Harrisburg case, Re Salary Increments 487.94 
Securing exemption from Payment of Social Se- 
curity and Unemployment Ins. 
PRORGEYS GIOO a's 919s oye vs.0'00019 $200.00 
Bond, TAJURCHON occ sccces cere 10.00 210.00 4,491.71 
VII. RETIREMENT 
Contributions 
A I OMICOS. B50 Ss diss oa Wa ee eal alaeaeee 722.92 
BAY) RBSCINOLON. cin crainainre oealcsew'e'sxeine'oais-siere 722.92 1,445.84 
VIII. FIXED CHARGES 
Fire Protection Apparatus Inspection .......... 3.01 
Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation .......... 56.48 59.49 
IX. MISCELLANEOUS 
1. Auditor’s Fees, Federal Income Tax Exemption 
NE cotirg a erwin ae Sak bE mR RIOR ne Sie 35.00 
2. Candidacy of Reuben T. Shaw for Presidency 
AL) CR ene ea emerernerne onecr ir 182.37 
3. Contribution, Pa. Federation for the Merit 
REMMEOEIND GYotncnrscais) <ipiare bs dies seine ates inietorere cw he 200.00 
4. Refunds 
SUCMMNEMNED 5a 4 wale 5 ag pcassinisises eae 100.00 
Duplicate payment of Membership 
RES Vig ara eee asee ce caweleieaws 9.50 
Migtetes TSE os eis ev eaesesices 75.00 184.50 
5. Mental, safety deposit Bok <.. cscs os. cmcce esse 8.80 610.67 
Ga) AM MENEMCIT OR” <, v6 Wn galwie eda ow aetreeie@nsieeyy ae saree $46,431.53 
December 6, 1937, Balance On Waa. <.ciceic ics ciecicevensecwenes 53,619.04 
December 7, 1937-June 30, 1938, Receipts: ..o00scccsssesciccee 31,664.75 
85,283.79 
December 7, 1937-June 30, 1938, Expenditures ............4- 46,431.53 
June 30. 1958, Balance oh DOME onc vcc vc csccvccceccstscuers $38,852.26 
This balance is segregated, as follows: 
Capital Bank and Trust Co.: 
MES REMI boc cagveis oes oieee o-ee oes $2,948.97 
49) Stiares Bank SOCK... ise s2ccesscass 759.50 
Depositors Participation Certificate 1,468.24 $5,176.71 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co.: 
eS ENS re re rear rer er 23,102.64 
SAVINGS ACCOUNE 61015:0/0.010:0:0 ¥ sino 4e isis “10 10,572.91 33,675.55 $38,852.26 
II. WELFARE FUND 
December 7, 1937-June 30, 1938 
RECEIPTS 
| GS id S00 URC y CUNO ap eae a ear canine icincicr Creer ore $4,229.75 
II. INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 
Interest on Savings account ............+- $99.90 
Dividend O00 Bank StOGk oe. 6 ics occes ccs 1.60 101.50 
III. MISCELLANEOUS : 
Refund on allowances, beneficiary deceased ......... 90.00 
Satal ReCete oss vixs kein oie once cs ness Misradipersies $4,421.25 
EXPENDITURES 
I. BENEFICIARIES pie 
Monthly allowances for beneficiaries (Present number 
SO’ for F GORE) Secceide s vice oe Sains via stabeeseses $7,486.24 
Total Expenditures ........ceeseeccecccccccveess $7,486.24 
December 6, 1937, Balance on hand .......seeeeeeeceeeeeees $26,285.62 
December 7, 1937-June 30, 1938, Receipts .......sseeeeeeeee 4,421.25 
$30,706.87 
December 7, 1937-June 30, 1938, Expenditures ....... wdiecicne 7,486.24 
June 30, 1938, Balance on hand .....-eeeeereeeceeeereeees $23,220.63 
This balance is segregated, as follows: 
Capital Bank and Trust Co.: 
4 Shares bank stock ........ sseee $62.00 
Depositors Participation Certificate 135.41 $197.41 
Cee Seer Trust Co.: _— 
Cash. balance ...cccccccccccscces .923. 
oe ager te Wadliele seisicias ere aerels 15,099.90 23,023.22 $23,220.63 





Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER L. PHILIPS, Treasurer. 


—_— 


Auditor's Report 
July 11, 1938. 
Officers and Members of the Pennsylvania 

State Education Association 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: 

In accordance with instructions, I have audited the ac- 
counts of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
Harrisburg, Pa., by examination of the books of account and 
other financial records of the Association for the year July 
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1, 1937, to June 30, 1938. I submit herewith a report of All assets of the Association were verified by reference 
the audit including the following accounts: to bank statements, by independent communication with the 

ae 1. Current Fund banks, and by inspection of the securities and the records of 

‘ 2. Welfare Fund title, excepting as pertaining to the Permanent Fund. An 

6.08 : ; seg 

3. Revolving Fund amount of $76.06, paid to replace a typewriter is charged 
4. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment Fund to the Depreciation Reserve as representing depreciation 
The audit was directed principally toward the investigation _ realized. 
of all possible sources of income, tracing the cash received The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home Endowment Fund 
from these sources into the bank accounts of the Association, | was closed out during the year by a return to donors of 

— inspecting the disbursements to determine their regularity $108.80 and a net increase in the Welfare Fund of the bal- 

: and authority, and analyzing the receipts and disbursements ance of $160.95. All accounts arising out of the former 
to verify the classifications assigned to them in the account- Ownership of the Mifflin Memorial Home are now closed. 

ia ing records. During the year the Association has obtained permanent 

: The cash receipts were verified by reference to member- exemption from the payment of Federal Income Tax and 

ship lists, subscription records, advertising space and files, | Capital Stock Tax. No decision has as yet been announced 

59.49 rental records, correspondence, and other records. All in- of your status under the Pennsylvania State Social Security 
come, as examined, was found to be regularly collected and = Taxes. 
promptly deposited in bank. The accounting classifications The accounting records were found to be in perfect order 
assigned to the items of income on the records and in re- and complete in all particulars, and are indicative of a re- 
ports were found to be correct. sponsible administration and a proper accounting of the 

The disbursements of cash were analyzed by reference to _ finances of the Association. 
original or duplicate voucher checks and office records, and The Treasurer s Report, covering the first half of the year 
were verified by reference to original invoices. Within the | under audit, and published on page 165 of the January, 
scope of this examination no discrepancies were noted, all 1938, issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, was 

10.67 | disbursements were found to be regular, and the accounting | ¢xamined and is approved, and the report prepared for the 

— | was found to be correct and complete. second half of the year is also approved as being correct. 

Hee Details of Funds 

— For the year July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938 

1.53 Current Revolving Welfare Endowment Permanent Total 

2.26 

7 Operations in the funds for the Year 
Bale uly, 1980 ices $31,305.28 $200.00 $20,660.28 $269.43 $46,089.73 $98,524.72 
NS ses dinate oceans eniins 84,810.91 1,258.90 15,292.20 32 1,300.91 102,663.24 

$116,116.19 $1,458.90 $35,952.48 $269.75 $47,390.64 $201,187.96 

. Ps rsenients) 56ers 77,263.93 1,258.90 12,731.85 AGHED ) Scaseag tures 91,524.43 
2.2 : : 

— S 6 Bal. June 30, 1938 .....:...... $38,852.26 $200.00 SIA 220GD <2 cceesnens $47,390.64 $109,663.53 

Composition of Funds at June 30, 1938 

= Checking Account .............. $23,102.64 $200.00 eer Cee $15,590.64 $46,816.60 

: Savings “ACCOUNt |... 6.6 vs cee cen ae 16% 7.4 th rer DFMO, cecdevccedee “cacicsleonweas 28,621.78 

1.50 HH Dep. Part. Cert. ............005. SMM i cciresvccxs PONE, wiced ak, ee ee 1,603.65 

S Bonk Stock ..........50-000-0:: THEE Nisesiseawon GROG a xiseccasnke> Seagmenmaans 821.50 

10.00 OY) RI os wir care wh cRnenadawe O66 \UaKUORGR Ra: Rewcastle ae eee 31,800.00 31,800.00 

— i We OE G3 ees $38,852.26 $200.00 eee $47,390.64 $109,663.53 

| Gain in Net Worth for the Year 

ne ne PS POET Te te wai ice $15,022.45 $.32 $1,300.91 $101,134.59 

6.24 WE ci ons ete Se ees FEMME cbs ircwvees TU 6 okeeteiites eee 89,810.92 

- each heey eek wasnenee sks | Tere $2,399.40 $.32 $1,300.91 $11,323.67 

6.87 | Depreciation on Office DMN 5 occ hu coc cees st oeicie ceases ohaouinansdadn ened 675.00 

6.24 i 

ar ; Hnchease inet WWOntin SORT PRE WGaE ae cord. o2-so gcclel Tuite sare accls winds Re ewe wae nates Wales aa Meeks eae ae eae ee 10,648.67 

0.63 PRM WRI, BOF 8, NSF ones ccc cene esr crerewennawe ceca cad nneteaeas haem que steaak Cendeineneeeen heen 243,318.80 

& SS EEE 
& Weteuvcrth,: June S0p 9998 is ciee sSiste ce eeew en oOo bn cls tints We Reed sine dees Nate wee acne ie eee we coandaae ew eras $253,967.47 
0.63 | STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION Office Equipment .. $13,522.09 
— 4 As at June 30, 1938 Less Depreciation . . 8,921.19 4,600.90 141,725.44 
: Assets $253,967.47 
Cash and Securities SS 
i Gurtene Bigde ce cere eso ies es $38,852.26 Capital 
Me Revolving. Fund ....-. 2022s. 200.00 Wet Writes ba sciaecudcteceuteoeieswesaeeen $253,967.47 
5. s Weifate Bond ... 555... 2 <ke.0 23,220.63 Certificate 
a Pemmanent Futia ......5<+.0+4+ 47,390.64 $109,663.53 Subject to the foregoing report, I hereby certify that the above 
if —_———— exhibits correctly set forth the financial condition and operations 
4 Investment of your Association for the period stated. 
Perpetual Insurance Fund .............0.ee 2,578.50 Respectfully submitted, 
; Real Estate and Equipment (signed) A. J. Esy, 

ac- : Real Estate, Headquarters ...... $137,124.54 Certified Public Accountant. 
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NEW BOOKS 





they may never have the time to read. 


enough 


Our AMERICA—TODAY AND YESTERDAY. 
F. Melvyn and Verna K. Lawson. 864 
pp. Illus. Heath. $2.20 

A social studies text which first reveals 
to the student the most easily recognized 
social institutions—home, school, commun- 
ity. Then he is shown his relationship to 
state, national, and international organiza- 
tions. The material in the book has been 
used for five years in mimeograph form in 

a small and in a large high school. The 

language of the text was carefully chosen. 

The book is illustrated by drawings in the 

text and by photographic reproductions in a 

supplement at the end of the book. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION. ‘Thomas H. 
Briggs, Columbia University. 587 pp. 
Macmillan. $2.50 


This book endeavors to enlarge and dig- 
nify the conception of supervision and to 
indicate the major means of making it ef- 
fective. It has grown out of a university 
course on the improvement of instruction in 
secondary schools that has been develop- 
ing for twenty years. After discussing the 
meaning of supervision, its principles, the 
leader, (principal), the author looks at it 
from the point of view of teachers and 
pupils. He gives his golden rules of educa- 
tion: 1. The first duty of the school is to 
teach pupils to do better the desirable things 
that they will do any way. 2. Another duty 
of the school is to reveal higher activities 
and to make them both desired and maxim- 
ally possible. He finally suggests means of 
measuring supervision and discusses super- 
visory experimentation. Each chapter ends 
with exercises; some add extensive bibliog- 
raphies. 

EDUCATION AND THE QUEST FOR A MIDDLE 
Way. 190 pp. Paul H. Sheats. Mac- 
millan. $1.25 ; 

A book of educational philosophy which 
presents arguments in behalf of a “golden 
mean” in educational, political, and eco- 
nomic theory and practice. Five major con- 
flict areas in education were first determined 
by a survey of recent professional litera- 
ture. These were: 1. Equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity; 2. the relation of the 
school and society; 3. the status and func- 
tion of the teacher; 4. the curriculum, and 
5. problems of methodology. Three general 
conclusions were drawn from an analysis 
of these conflict areas: 1. The choices and 
dilemmas presented in politics and eco- 
nomics involve basically the same conflict 
of values discoverable in a survey of edu- 
cational issues. 2. Fundamental is an old 
controversy between two competing philos- 
ophies represented in the metaphysical dual- 
ism of the One and the Many. 3. The reso- 
lution of our educational dilemmas, along 
with the solution of our political and eco- 
nomic problems, seems to depend upon the 
discovery of a juste-milieu, a middle way 
which will seek to strike a balance between 
these opposing philosophies, securing a 
maximum realization of the various “goods” 
ranked by each school as of pre-eminent 
worth. 

LITERATURE. AS EXPLORATION. Louise M. 
Rosenblatt. 340 pp. D. Appleton- 


Century. $2.25 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time 


A publication of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association which presents a philosophy 
for teachers of literature. It clarifies the re- 
lation between literary appreciation and 
social understanding and points out the 
way by which the study of literature can 
be made for the young student a vital pro- 
cess which, by developing the student’s ca- 
pacity to understand and appreciate litera- 
ture, enriches his understanding of life. 


TEACHING PROCEDURES IN HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION. Howard L. Conrad, supervisor 
of physical and health education, Phila- 
delphia, and Joseph F. Meister, Temple 
University. 160 pp. W. B. Saunders 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.75 

Teaching procedures in health education 
in secondary schools are given in detail. The 
authors stress the importance of lesson plan- 
ning, the selection of subject matter, the 
building of units of instruction, and the 
value of oral questioning. Visual aids are 
described ; instructions for constructing health 
knowledge tests are given with several sample 
tests. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
J. Paul Leonard and Helen F. Weeks. 
103 pp. World Book Co. $0.96 
A syllabus, with flexible binding, which 
is designed to give the beginning student of 
secondary education an understanding of 
basic ideas—the development of the second- 
ary school, the function it should discharge 
today, characteristics of its student personnel, 
and modern theory and practice in its cur- 
riculum offerings and the methods of teach- 
ing them. 


YoutTH TELL THEIR Story. Howard M. 
Bell. 273 pp. American Council on 
Education. 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $1.50 

A forceful analysis of what young people 
are doing and thinking, based on personal 
interviews with more than 13,500 young 
people between the ages of 16 and 24 in 
the state of Maryland. What are youth 
doing? What do they want? What do they 
think about jobs, school, marriage, war, re- 
lief, unions, government? This volume is 
an attempt to find answers to these ques- 
tions. 


John A. Clark, F. R. 
Gorton, and F. W. Sears. 672 pp. 
Illus. Houghton Mifflin. $1.80 

This book emphasizes experimental ac- 
tivity and inductive reasoning in its pre- 
sentation of the fundamental laws and prin- 
ciples of physics. Photographs and other 
illustrative material are up-to-date. 


DirECTING LEARNING. R. W. Frederick, 
C. E. Ragsdale, and Rachel Salisbury. 
527 pp. Appleton-Century. $2.75 

Another volume in the Appleton series 
in supervision and teaching. This one gives 
guidance for directing effectively the study 
activities of pupils and for educating them 
in study skills. The opening section dis- 
cusses the learning process in terms of ac- 
cepted psychological principles. The second 
part relates the study problem directly to 
the pupil and the classroom. The final part 
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Puysics OF TODAY. 


We include only those that we commend to the favorable 
n gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which 
The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews b t are i 

Lifoenation to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. ae en ae ee 


deals with the study skills required by spe- 
cific school subjects and out-of-school work, 
such as reading, using the library, making 
notes, writing themes, and examinations, and 
doing research work. 


CHOOSING OuR Way. 118 pp. Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 

The story of 15 months of the forum pro- 
gram sponsored by the Office of Education, 
John W. Studebaker, Commissioner, and 
the results of a survey of 431 forums under 
various sponsorships. Carl G. Leech of 
Delaware County was the administrator of a 
project in his county. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE ELEMENT- 
ARY SCHOOL. Volume II, Intermediate 
grades. R. L. Morton. 538 pp. Silver 
Burdett. $2.72 

This text is built around the meaning 
theory of arithmetic construction. Tradi- 
tional classroom practice favors the use of 
the drill theory. It is, however, the opin- 
ion of leading students of arithmetic that 
neither the drill theory nor the theory of in- 
cidental learning is adequate, but that the 
greatest hope for progress lies in the wide- 
spread acceptance of the meaning theory. 


SELLING TO THE CONSUMER. Edward Reich. 
509 pp. Illus. American. $1.96 

This text explains a mutuality of interests 
between buyers and sellers which requires 
that the service motive rather than the profit 
motive shall be dominant in salesmanship 
courses. A companion book is ‘Consumer 
Goods.” 


500 PicrurEs TO Draw. Joseph F. O'Hare. 
128 pp. Bridgman Publishers Inc., 
Pelham, N. Y. $1.50 

Sketches and progressive drawings of 
birds, plants, fruits, flowers, and vegetables; 
and of animals from matchstick figures to 
figures in action. Blank practice pages. 


New IDEAS IN WoopcraFT. John T. Lemos. 
80 pp. Bridgman Publishers, Inc.,. Pel- 
ham, N. Y. $2 

Explains and illustrates best woods for 
handcrafts; outfits; sawing, carving, and 
tooling; color and stain; color schemes; 
making and decorating various objects. 


Foops. Their Nutritive, Economic, and So- 
cial Values. Florence L. Harris and 
Ruth A. Henderson. 633 pp. Little, 
Brown. $1.75 

For senior high food classes for boys and 
girls. Discusses nutrition; meal planning; 
food preparation; etiquette and entertaining; 
marketing; buying standards; kitchen plan- 
ning; eating at home and abroad. Tables, 
food values, recipes, and list of films in 
the reference section. 


WESTERN WORLD LITERATURE. Edited by 
Harry W. Robbins and William H. 
Coleman of Bucknell University. 1422 
pp. Macmillan. $3.50 

To provide the American college student 

a comprehensive view of English and Amer- 

ican literature, with an orientation to foreign 
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writings—Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, Scandinavian, and others. Material 
chosen for style, ideas, and intrinsic interest; 
space about equally given to prose and 
poetry. Plan largely chronological, with na- 
tional literatures grouped within periods, 
types grouped within national groups, and 
works of each author kept together. Bio- 
graphical introductions, cross-references, foot- 
notes, and encyclopedia of names give op- 
portunity for varied lines of study. 

THE Americas, Book II, The Earth and Its 
People. Revised Edition. Wallace W. 
Atwood and Helen G. Thomas. 324 
pp. Ginn. $1.40 

Text and maps up-to-date, and many new 
pictures added. Unit studies, with tests, 
exercises, and reviews. Vocabulary checked 
and graded to eliminate reading difficulties. 

WHEN You Buy. Mabel B. Trilling and 
Florence W. Nicholas of Carnegie In- 
stitute, and E. Kingman Eberhart, U. 
of Pittsburgh. Cartoons by Cy Hunger- 
ford. 401 pp. Lippincott. $1.80 

For high school use in courses in consumer 
education, economics, social science prob- 
lems, and home economics. Discusses pro- 
duction, marketing, money, prices, and value; 
current buying and selling practices; good 
and bad advertising; consumers’ cooperatives ; 
better standards and improved methods of 
buying; including only examples, questions, 
and problems that parallel buying in every- 
day life. 

CARMEN, AIDA, LOHENGRIN, HANSEL AND 
GreETEL. Adapted by Robert Lawrence. 
Illustrated in color and in black and 
white. Each about 40 pp. Silver Bur- 
dett. $.60 ea. 

Stories simply and dramatically told, fol- 
lowing closely the stage action, with princi- 


pal themes in music notation. For inter- 
mediate grades and junior high. 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT READERS. Edited by 


Illus. in color and in 
black and white, also photographs. 
Houghton Mifflin. Exploring New 
Freitps. Beryl Parker and Julia M. 
Harris. 439 pp. $.92. Contents: 
Exploring in books; Children of the 
South Seas; Keeping animals  con- 
tented; Nils and Inger in Scandinavia; 
King of fruits. TALES AND TRAVEL. 
Julia L. Hahn. 472 pp. $0.96. Tales 
from many lands; Heroic lives; Neigh- 
bors in South America; Conserving our 
natural wealth. HIGHWAYS AND By- 
ways. Beryl Parker and Paul McKee. 
504 pp. $1. Prose, poetry, and drama; 
Work of skillful hands; In Hawaii; 
Working together. 

DIsCOVERING OuR WorLp. Book Two. 
Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Glenn O. 
Blough, and Mary Melrose. 352 pp. 
Scott, Foresman. $0.72 

Text for fifth graders, on the unit-problem 
plan: how living things help and harm each 
other; how machines help us; how heat 
changes materials; how the earth’s surface 
changes; what things are made of; how 
living things get food; how they make others 
like themselves; and how they are fitted to 
live in different places. Many illustrations 
in color and in black and white; and ques- 
tions and suggestions for thought and 
activity. 

PROBLEMS AND VALUES OF Topay. Book 
II. Eugene Hilton. 679 pp. Illus. 
Little, Brown. $1.68 

The second in a series of student’s guide- 
books for the study of contemporary life 
for use of students in the two upper years 
of high school or for students in junior col- 
lege. The books may also be used in adult 
groups. 


Julia L. Hahn. 


HENRY BARNARD. Ralph C. Jenkins, Presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Conn., and Gertrude Chandler Warner, 
Israel Putnam School, Putnam, Conn. 
117 pp. The Connecticut State Teachers 
Association, Hartford, Conn. 

A social introduction to a great and in- 
fluential man; a handshake, as it were, from 
a friend at an informal tea, who says, “Do 
come over here and meet Dr. Barnard. You 
will like him and he will like you.” A 
significant contribution to the centennial 
celebration of Henry Barnard, who became 
the first Secretary of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Common Schools in Connecti- 
cut on June 16, 1838. 


STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRATION OF EDUu- 
CATION IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
National Education Association and 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 128 pp. $.50 

A forthright statement on certain major 
and immediate questions of administrative 
policy, including such matters as the articu- 
lation of various units in the public school 
system, the relation of public to private 
schools, the participation of teachers in the 
formulation of educational policy, and the 
relationship among local, state, and federal 
agencies in the control of education. 


MACMILLAN’S MODERN DICTIONARY. Com- 
piled and edited under the supervision 
of Bruce Overton. 1499 pp. Mac- 
millan. $3; with thumb-index $3.50 

Compiled to be practical, up-to-date, and 
dependable. Its more than 100,000 words, 
phrases, and other entries are placed in one 
vocabulary. The book includes phrases, con- 
versation, and current literature, with use of 
slang which may later be accepted; deriva- 
tion of words; phonetic system of pronuncia- 
tion; list of abbreviations; related words 
following the principal entry; many native 
words of far-off lands, familiar in news- 
paper, periodicals, and books of travel, and 
over the radio; peculiarities of spelling; 
simplification regarding the use of hyphens 
and the dieresis; biographical entries of men 
and women of ancient and modern times; 
names of Biblical characters; geographical 


descriptions of rivers and other waters; of, 


countries, with their areas, population and 

capitals; and foreign cities of over 100,000 

and those in the United States of over 

25,000, others if merited. In lieu of illus- 

trations, the compiler has given the space 

to additional vocabulary. 

A REGIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE SOCIAL 
Stupigs. A. C. Krey. 140 pp. Mac- 
millan. $1.25 

A report of a curricular experiment in the 
social studies conducted at the University 
of Minnesota by the head of the recent Com- 
mission of the Social Studies of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. The book de- 
scribes a social science program for an agri- 
cultural region chiefly concerned with dairy- 
ing and with the production of small grain 
and related products. 


RETAIL MARKETING AND MERCHANDISING. 
H. H. Maynard, Kenneth Dameron, and 
C. J. Siegler. 441 pp. Illus. Ginn. 
$1.68 
The main objective of this book is to 
give future merchants and retailers the kind 
of information about marketing and mer- 
chandising that will be valuable to them. 
Part I is devoted to Buyer and Consumer 
Relationships and is followed in Parts II- 
IX by every phase of retail selling. Each 
chapter includes 3 types of exercise material: 
questions on the text, discussion topics, and 
problems. 
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LITTLE MaGic PAINTER. Written and illus. 
by Muriel H. Fellows, Philadelphia. 
Grades 1-3. 112 pp. Winston. $2 

Fleetfoot, Lame Boy, and Oak Leaf lived 
over 10,000 years ago with their parents and 

grandfather in a cave that was one of a 

settlement of cavern homes. Their every- 

day activities—sewing, painting, food gather- 
ing, digging traps, carving tools and weap- 
ons—are as interesting to the pupil of to- 
day as are the more exciting events—an ad- 
venture with wolves, a strange tribal dance, 

Grandfather's thrilling story of a mammoth 

hunt. Miss Fellows, a primary grade teacher 

with a master’s degree in anthropology, has 
illustrated the book with a fine sense of bal- 
ance and discrimination. 

CLEAR THINKING. An approach through 
plane geometry. L. H. Schnell, STC, 
Indiana, and Mildred Crawford. 442 
pp. Harpers. $1.60 

The authors state that the major objectives 

upon which this course is based are: 1. 
To develop the techniques which will enable 
the student to discover and formulate his 
own problems. 2. To develop the tech- 
niques of analysis, applied logic, and ap- 
praisal that will enable him to approach his 
problems with a fair assurance of success 
in solving them. They approach formal 
geometry slowly in order that pupils will 
understand the meaning and necessity of 
proof. A great amount of material has been 
included which some teachers may be able 
to cover in one year. In other cases the 
teacher can omit or minimize topics as the 
occasion demands. 

THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH FOR LEADER- 
sHip. Arthur J. Jones, Univ. of Pa. 
246 pp. McGraw-Hill Co. $2 

A text in the principles of guidance to 
help teachers, guidance counselors, and school 
administrators better to see the relationship 
of guidance to other phases of education and 
to formulate a basis for the proper evalua- 
tion of procedures and practices. It points 
out the characteristics of leaders and dis- 
cusses the present methods of discovering 
these traits early in life. The author also 
reports on significant practices in the sec- 
ondary schools of ancient Athens and mod- 
ern England and Russia. He hopes that this 
material may help schools organize their 
programs more effectively and that it may 
stimulate research and experimentation along 
the same line. 

SoctaL LIFE AND PERSONALITY. E. S. Bo- 
gardus and R. H. Lewis. 581 pp. 
Illus. Silver, Burdett. $1.80 

A high school textbook in sociology which 
places the emphasis upon the normal rather 
than upon the abnormal way of living. The 
central theme, as expressed in the title of 
the book, is the effect of social life upon 
personality. The student studies the major 
institutions of social life: the family, the 
community, play, education, work, art, and 
religion. Finally he sees the effect of social 
control and social adjustment on society. 

Tue UNITED STATES AT WorK. Maude C. 
Martin and Clyde E. Cooper. 656 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $1.96. Teacher’s Man- 
ual. $0.16 

A new geography for the seventh or eighth 
grade. It deals with life in different com- 
munities in our country and shows the re- 
lationship of the activities in each of four 
major economic regions to the work and the 
natural environment of foreign lands. The 
theme centers about the question of the 
most efficient ways for people to live and 
work in an interdependent world. The text 
and the activities will give pupils an under- 
standing of state, national, and international 
problems. 
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A Livinc GRAMMAR. Winifred Watson 
and Julius M. Nolte. 101 pp. Illus. 
by Eleanor Lewis. Webb Publishing 
Co. $0.75. 

The authors state that this little book is 
an attempt to approach grammar from the 
point of view of the child mind, subject as 
it is to the distractions of present-day idioms 
and pre-conceptions. It is not meant to be 
a basic text but a supplementary reference 
work to be used in connection with the 
teaching, of English throughout the grades. 
It devotes a section to each of the parts of 
speech, to punctuation, to a few common 
errors, and ends with grammar games. 
LIVE AND LEARN. Social Education in the 

Elementary School. Donnal V. Smith 
and Robert W. Frederick. 220 pp. 
Scribner’s. 

J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner, 
New York Education Department, in the 
foreword to this book, says, “Shall the 
school help the child to interpret knowledge 
or experience, help him make it a part of 
himself? To this question, the authors of 
this book have given an answer. They re- 
examine the teaching act, the ojectives of 
the school, the organization of the daily 
program, planning and evaluating and the 
implements of learning. They would shape 
the whole process of the school so that each 
element would contribute to more _intelli- 
gent living and better understanding on the 
part of pupils.” 

FINDING YOURSELF. Hiram N. Rasely. 209 
pp. Gregg Publishing Co. $1. 

“Finding Yourself’ was the title of a 
series of broadcasts originally given by the 
author as a means of helping men and 
women meet the problem of how to find 
their place, gain a foothold, and forge ahead 
in the field in which they wish to work. 
The material in this book is 26 of these 
broadcasts, selected from a total of 48. 
CREATIVE TEACHING. Industrial Arts and 

Vocational Education. F. Theodore 
Struck, Head, Department of Industrial 
Education, Pennsylvania State College. 
623 pp. John Wiley & Sons. $3.50. 

A book to help teachers do purposeful 
and creative teaching. It gives guiding goals 
and basic concepts; it helps adapt instruc- 
tion to individual needs. A very thorough 
treatment of the methods of teaching appli- 
cable to either industrial arts or vocational 
education. Many illustrations, supplement- 
ary reading lists. 

TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUE. College Course. 
Harold H. Smith. 173 pp. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.32. 

A short, easy course for the development 
of superior typing skill. 
GREGG SPEED BUILDING. 

314 pp. Gregg. $1.20. 

A new, revised edition of a well known 
book. It includes 16 lessons on the English 
of business by E. Lillian Hutchinson. 
SPEED DRILLS IN GREGG SHORTHAND. 

Louis A. Leslie and C. E. Zoubek. 444 
pp. Gregg. $1.50. 

For the shorthand student who knows 
almost all he needs to know about short- 
hand, but wishes to strive for perfection 
and speed in the art. 

MODERN EDUCATION IN THE SMALL RURAL 
ScHooL. Kate V. Wofford. 582 pp. 
Macmillan. $2.75. 

This book was written for those who 
teach or will teach in small rural schools. 
The problems attacked are those which 
make teaching in the small school difficult 


John R. Gregg. 


and different; solutions presented have 
emanated from experience. 
THE TRAINING OF A SECRETARY. E. C. 


Wikdall, C. O. Thompson, and Kate 
Keenly. 465 pp. Illus. American. $1.72. 


To give the secretary a knowledge of the 
many different types of activity and of 
knowledge necessary to her success, this 
book has been written. Her attention is also 
called to the essential qualities and business 
attitudes of a secretary. Text questions and 
search questions conclude each chapter; case 
studies are also included. 


THE New HIGH SCHOOL IN THE MAKING. 
William L. Wrinkle. 318 pp. Ameri- 
can, 

Secondary education is going through a 
period of reconstruction, and common sense 
is being the guiding basis. The author of 
this book shows what changes will probably 
be made in the teaching of the social studies, 
language, science, mathematics, music, phy- 
sical and health education. He discusses the 
part books and the library play, the motion 
picture and the radio, guidance. Finally he 
presents his idea of teacher education for 
the new secondary school and the secondary 
school and the college. The book is very 
well written. 


AMERICAN YOUTH. Louise A. Menefee and 
M. M. Chambers. 492 pp. American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. $3 

An annotated bibliography of 2500 youth 
literature items, some 90% of which have 

been published since 1930. 


A LABORATORY AND FIELD GUIDE TO BI- 
oLoGy. Samuel H. Williams, Professor 
of Zoology, University of Pittsburgh. 
130 pp. Macmillan. $1.25. 

A guide to direct the student in the study 
of living organisms in nature study, field 
biology, and general biology. It should help 
those who study nature as a wholesome 
recreation. 


MopERN WorLD GEOGRAPHY. Economic 
and Social. Earl C. Case and Daniel 
R. Bergemark of the U. of Cincinnati. 
746 pp. Lippincott. $1.96 
Full and comprehensive treatment of the 
United States—its regions, agriculture, and 
industries—with space to other countries in 
proportion to their effects on the American 
people. Vocabulary and style simple enough 
for first-year high, yet thought and treatment 
sufficiently mature for senior high. This 
story of man’s struggle to make better use 
of the earth’s resources to improve his 
economic and social lot will give the 
student a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of other nations and races. Photo- 
graphs, maps, charts, tables, exercises, ques- 
tions, for understanding, interpretation, and 
original thinking. 


NEWER PRACTISES IN READING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 17th Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, 1201-16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $2 

The 1938 Yearbook presents a picture of 
the problems and effective practises of ele- 
mentary schools, which have proved suc- 
cessful in typical school situations, in teach- 
ing children to read. More than fifty authors 
have contributed approximately 500 pages 
of vital material on the following topics: 
scope of the reading program, reading readi- 
ness, beginning: reading, cultivating apprecia- 
tion and taste in reading, study reading in 
the content fields, diagnostic and remedial 
procedures, providing classroom materials, 
using libraries, organizing schools and 
classes for better instruction, and administer- 
ing and supervising the reading program. 

Study Outlines may be purchased, 25 cents 

each. 
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Books Received 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., 
N.Y. Ge 
LirE AND GRowTH. Alice V. Keliher. 
$1.20 
SCIENCE IN GENERAL EDUCATION. Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curri- 
culum. $3 


F. A. Davis, 1914 Cherry St., Philadelphia, 
Pas 
THE STORY OF Our REPUBLIC or a New 
Nation. Book II. Melville Freeman. 
$1.44. THE ROMANCE OF AMERICA, re- 
viewed May P. S. J. Complete book, 
$1.96 
ORIGINAL MELopIES FROM MOTHER 
Goose. Selected by Rose T. Hillegas. 
Illus. in silhouette and in color. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
Ni oY. Gee 


LITTLE MEN. LITTLE WOMEN. Louisa 
M. Alcott. $0.90 each 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.? 


CHEMISTRY AT WorK. William Mc- 


Pherson, W. E. Henderson, G. W. 
Fowler. $1.80 
ECONOMICS IN EVERYDAY LIFE. K. E. 


Goodman and William L. Moore. $1.80 
KIDNAPPED. Stevenson. WHO KILLED 
THE Rep Fox? $1 


Henry Holt and Co., 257 Fourth Ave., N. 
Y. G2 


Were We Gurnea Pics? Class of 1938, 
University High School, Ohio State 
University. $1.60 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
NYG. s 


Campus ACTIVITIES. Prepared by Stan- 


ford Student Leadership Seminar. 
Edited by Harold C. Hand. $3 
STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM FOR 


HicHER EpucaTION. E. McD. Lloyd- 
Jones and M. R. Smith. $2.75 

To READ AND To AcT. Scenes selected 
and edited by Clarence Stratton. $1.24 


Macmillan and Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
Tue CARAVAN OF NICK AND Dick. Third 
reader series. Gates, Baker, and Pear- 
don. $0.88 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 114-120 E. 23rd 
St. N: ¥AG.: 
GERMAN Book One. D. 
and P. S. Allen. $1.32 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH WORDS. 
My dictionary notebook. $0.12 
VocaBULARY PowER Tests. Grades 4-8. 
Grades 7-8. $0.25 each 
MAKING SENSE II. How to Say What 
You Mean and Understand What You 
Read. Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul 
Leonard. $0.84 
SCIENCE ProsBLEMS. For the junior high 
school. W. L. Beauchamp, J. C. May- 
field, and J. Y. West. $1.28 


Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., N. Y. C.: 
THE Woritp AROUND Us. M. B. Smith, 
S. F. Bayne, J. M. Hopkins, M. E. 
Steel. $0.80. BALLOONS AND AIRSHIPS. 
A Bic ArrportT. COME AND SEE. 
GLIDERS AND AIRPLANES. Hop, Hop, 
Hop! InN A. DEPARTMENT STORE. 
LINDBERGH’S FLIGHT. RUBBER AND 
RAYON. Supplementary pamphlets by 
N. B. Smith, R. C. Schwieg, Eleanor 
Troxell, Edna Morgan, Mildred A. Daw- 
son. $0.12 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, 
Chicago, Ill.: 
TEACHERS MANUAL FOR THE HARDY 
READERS. Marjorie Hardy. $0.50 


von H. Davis 
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TO TEACHERS 


who want to advance 
and who feel the need of 


New Ideas 


F you could have the best of all that 
is new in elementary education—for 
there is so much that is new—if you 

could have the benefit of the experience 
of the most successful educators through- 
out the country, wouldn’t it help you to 
Wouldn't 
it make your work more enjoyable, and 
wouldn’t you be recognized as a more | 
successful teacher by the school author- || 


advance to a better position? 


ities, by parents, and by pupils? 


That is the reason, fundamentally, for 


the existence of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


You can vitalize your teaching with the 
units, 
activities, tests, pictures, stories, poems, 
posters, drawings, plays, music, and oth- 
er material presented in the ten large 


issues of THE INSTRUCTOR each year. 


One teacher writes, “It is the ideal class- 


abundant handwork, seatwork, 


room in magazine form.” 


Another says, “Every issue saves 
hours of work and drudgery.” 


400,000 elementary teachers de- 
pend on THE INSTRUCTOR 
each month because it offers them 
—as it offers you—a sure route to 
successful, happy teaching. 


More Material 
Teachers like the large size of 
THE INSTRUCTOR (104%4” x 
14”), because it supplies fully 
50% more material for primary, 





From the Editor 


Dear Teacher: 


There is no reason why teaching 
shouldn’t be a happy experience, 
free from drudgery. 


You can vitalize your programs, 
stimulate pupil activity, gain lei- 
sure, and win the admiration of 
parents and school authorities by 
regular use of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


This will help you to advance 
yourself rapidly to a higher posi- 
tion, with a larger income, as it 
has hundreds of thousands of 
others. The September issue is 
ready for you. You'll like it. 


Cordially yours, 
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intermediate, and upper grades 
than any other magazine. Ev- 
erything is on a generous scale, 
including the large full-color 
masterpieces on the covers and 
the art-appreciation study mate- 
rial inside. 


A remarkable array of handwork 
—things to draw, paint, and make 

-is included each month. There 
is plenty of seatwork, too, and it 
is all educative in purpose. 


Clip the coupon below and send 
it to us at once. You may pay 
later if you prefer, but either way 
don’t delay—get your September 
INSTRUCTOR now when it will 
be most helpful in planning your 
early fall work. 

THE INSTRUCTOR Date 193 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR 


to start with the issue 
for [] 1 year at $2.50; [] 2 years at $4.00. 
_] I will remit on or before Nov. 5th, 1938. 


] I am enclosing payment in full. 

[] I am enclosing check postdated Nov. 5th, 
not to be cashed before that date. 

ay ae ; 


St. or R.F.D. inainceata 





Post Office 





State______. P.S.J.—Sept. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


Birp Lore. National Assn. of Audubon 
Societies, 1775 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
$0.30 


Cost oF PusBLic EDUCATION 1933-34 IN 


PENNSYLVANIA. Compiled by Ralph 
D. Owen, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 


THE PuzzLE OF PALESTINE. Foreign Policy 


Assn., 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. $0.25 
PENNSYLVANIA Brrp-LirE. Leo A. Lut- 
tringer, Jr. Pennsylvania Game Com- 


mission, Harrisburg. $0.10 

Wuy ScHoots Cost More. Research Bul- 
letin of the NEA, 1201-16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: OCCUPATIONAL EXPERI- 
ENCES FOR THE HANDICAPPED ADOLESCENTS 
IN Day ScHOOLS. TRAINING FOR THE 
PAINTING AND DECORATING TRADE. Dept. 
of the Interior. 


McKEEsporT is planning to erect an 
elementary school which will cost 
$200,000 and a vocational school at a 
cost of $600,000. 


A CAMPUS MUSEUM, which will be a 
reproduction of the kitchen-living room 
in the log house birthplace and home 
of Sarah Wilson, founder of Wilson 
College, is the goal of an excursion into 
Wilson’s early history launched by Presi- 
dent Paul Swain Havens. 


LESTER K. ADE, superintendent of 
public instruction, has issued a report 
which shows that substantial progress 
has been made during the past year in 
the employment of teachers with more 
extended education. Of the 63,757 
teachers now in service, 99.8 per cent 
kold standard certificates based on two 
years education for teaching. In 1920- 
21 only 70.5 per cent of the teaching 
ferce had standard certificates. For 
the year 1937-38, out of the 63,757 
teachers, a total of 42.3 per cent are 
college graduates as compared with 
7.7 per cent in 1920-21. In first-class 
school districts, 40.4 per cent of the 
teachers are college graduates; in sec- 
ond-class districts 48 per cent of the 
teachers are college graduates; in third- 
class districts, 49.6 per cent are college 
graduates, and in fourth-class school 
districts and those third-class districts 
under the supervision of the county 
superintendent, 38 per cent are college 
graduates. This latter figure means that 
more than one-third of the 29,536 
teachers supervised by county superin- 
tendents are college graduates. 


ABINGTON TOWNSHIP, Montgomery 
County, schools were reorganized on 
the 6-3-3 plan from the 6-2-4 plan in 
September, 1938. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Herbert 
J. Stockton, Johnstown, and Preston O. 
Van Ness, Harrisburg, president and 
secretary, respectively, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State School Directors Associa- 
tion, a movement was started at the 
New York City Convention of the NEA 
last summer to organize a new depart- 
ment to be known as the National As- 
sociation of Public School Boards. They 
set up requirements for membership, 
stated their objectives, and constituted 
a provisional committee to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws to be considered 
at the Cleveland meeting of the AASA 
next February. 

ANY HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL may 
obtain free, a copy of a pamphlet for 
high school seniors called “Engineering: 
A Career—A Culture” by writing the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. Bulk packages may be se- 
cured at $5 per hundred plus transpor- 
tation, or 10c a copy for small numbers. 
The chairman of the committee on the 
selection and guidance of engineering 
students is R. L. Sackett, Dean Emeritus, 
School of Engineering, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

RALPHO TOWNSHIP High School at 
Elysburg will have a commercial course 
this year. 
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NOTES and NEWS 





J. FRANK Faust, President PSEA, 
addressed the American Legion in its 
annual convention at Scranton on 
August 19. Doctor Faust is the first 
legionnaire to be elected President of 
our association. 

ALEXANDER JERRY STODDARD, super- 
intendent of the public schools of Den- 
ver, has been appointed superintendent 
of Philadelphia schools for a six-year 
term beginning August 1, 1939. He 
will receive a salary of $15,000 a year 
less the 10% cut which all school execu- 
tives take in Philadelphia, the same that 
was paid Edwin C. Broome at the time 
of his retirement from the post of 
superintendent. 

Doctor Stoddard is a graduate of 
Peru State Teachers College and of the 
University of Nebraska, took his M. A. 
from Columbia University, and received 
an honorary degree of Ed. D. from the 
Rhode Island College of Education. He 
has taught in rural, elementary, and 
high schools, was on the summer school 
faculties of Yale, Harvard, and Colum- 
bia Teachers College, lectured during 
the summer of 1936 at the University 
of Panama, and was superintendent of 
schools in Beatrice, Nebraska; Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.; Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Providence, R. I. 

In 1933 he was President of the NEA 
Department of Superintendence, now 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

WALTER E. SEVERANCE, efficient and 
able principal of the John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg, since its establish- 
ment in 1926, and formerly principal of 
the girls high school, Harrisburg, re- 
tired from active service at the close of 
the 1937-38 school year. He served 
these two high schools for 20 years. His 
permanent address will be 24 Johnson 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

RoBERT P. Wray, formerly of the 
State Teachers College, Millersville, and 
of Crafton, has accepted a position as 
assistant director of research and statis- 
tics in the department of public assist- 
ance, Harrisburg. 

Oscar B. HEIM, secretary of the 
Reading school district for twenty years, 
retired in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the retirement board. He was 
succeeded by JOHN C. RHOADS, an em- 
ployee of the Berks County Trust Com- 
pany with 32 years’ experience in the 
banking field. 

THOMAS FRANCIS, superintendent of 
Lackawanna County schools, is author 
of an article on “Executive Offices for 
a Large High School,” printed in the 
July issue of The School Executive. 


JOHN N. ADEE, principal of the 
Glenside-Weldon Junior and Grade 
schools, Abington Township, for a pe- 
riod of sixteen and one-half years, re- 
tired at the close of the school term in 
Jone. 

CHARLES E. SOHL, guidance counselor 
and instructor in social studies in the 
Abington Township High School, was 
selected to be principal of the Glenside- 
Weldon Junior and Grade schools, 
Abington Township, to succeed Mr. 
Adee. 


ELLA Purvis of the Butler public 
schools retired at the close of the school 
year. She had served for 44 years, the 
major part of the time as a teacher of 
mathematics. In her years in Butler, she 
taught under five principals and three 
superintendents and won commendation 
from all of them. A dinner was given 
in her honor by the teachers of the 
Gibson Senior High School in May, at 
which she was presented a wrist watch. 

E. KENNETH SMILEY, assistant direc- 
tor of admissions at Lehigh University 
since 1934, has been appointed director 
of admissions at Lehigh. 

MarGareET L. Witt, 606 Franklin 
Street, Johnstown, was selected by the 
State Council of Education on June 3 
as the recipient of the Nathan C. 
Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship for the 
year 1938-39. This scholarship provides 
for a year of graduate study. 

ROBERT HUNTER of Johnstown has 
been elected to organize and teach a 
special education class in the junior 
high school of Palmerton. The per- 
sonnel of the class will be composed of 
the older and more advanced pupils 
from the special classes in the elemen- 
tary schools and pupils in grades six, 
seven, and eight whose abilities are un- 
suited to regular academic work. Mr. 
Hunter is certified as a psychological 
examiner, and will do the necessary 
examining for all the special classes in 
the borough. 

ROBERT X. GRAHAM, director of pub- 
licity at the University of Pittsburgh, 
was elected president of the American 
College Publicity Association at its meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh in June. 

CHARLES M. McConn, who for fif- 
teen years has been dean at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, has been appointed dean of 
Washington Square College of New 
York University. 

LAuRA W. DRUMMOND, who _ has 
been director of home economics at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, is now 
professor and director of home eco- 
nomics at Pennsylvania State College. 
28 


BEN G. GRAHAM, superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh schools, is one of a group 
cf professional men to be on the new 
editorial board of The School Executive. 


ELIZABETH G. BATTLE has_ been 
named supervising principal of the 
schools of Pittston. 

CREATION OF THE OFFICE of dean of 
the graduate school at Lehigh Univers- 
ity, resulted in the appointment of 
TOMLINSON Fort, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics since 1927 and 
formerly on the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Harvard, Michi- 
gan, University of Alabama, and Hunter 
College, to this post. Dr. Fort will con- 
tinue as head of the department of 
mathematics. 


Mary HELEN PENDERGAST, teacher 
of civics at Camp Curtin Junior High 
School, Harrisburg, who has been in 
the city school system for forty-two 
years, retired after the schools closed 
on June 21. 

THoMAS W. GOSLING, national di- 
rector of the American Junior Red 
Cross, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools at Washing- 
ton, D. C. He succeeds Harvey A. 
Smith, who is now superintendent of 
the Lancaster schools. 

E. M. BALSBAUGH, superintendent of 
the Lansford schools, is resigning Sep- 
tember 1 to accept an appointment to 
the faculty of Lebanon Valley College 
in the department of education. He 
will have charge of the teacher training 
department and will give a course in 
the history of education. He will also 
have charge of the placement bureau. 
Mr. Balsbaugh has been in public school 
work for 41 years. 

Joun E. Lauer, principal of the 
Lansford High School since 1934, has 
been elected to succeed Mr. Balsbaugh 
as superintendent. HOWARD JEFFRIES 
of the high school faculty has been pro- 
moted to the principalship. 

IRA S. BRINSER, supervising principal 
of Nether Providence schools, was 
lauded by school directors and others at 
a testimonial dinner in the Media Inn 
June 16. Mr. Brinser recently accepted 
the appointment of superintendent of 
the schools at Sunbury. 

JosEPH PALIN THORLEY has been 
appointed professor in ceramics, which 
is a new course to be given this fall at 
the University of Pittsburgh. . Born in 
England Professor Thorley taught 
ceramic research and design at Trent 
College, England, from 1921 to 1928. 
He has been a citizen of the United 
States since 1928. 
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WALTER H. COCcKLIN, assistant prin- 
cipal of the Lower Merion Senior High 
School, has been elected supervising 
principal of the Upper Merion Town- 
ship schools. He succeeds LLoyp A. 
MOLL, who has been appointed dean 
of men and principal of the junior 
high demonstration school at the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown. 

S. V. KIMBERLAND of Washington 
County and KENT KELLEY of Greene 
County will continue their service in 
their counties as assistant superinten- 
dents. 

Huser D. String, principal of 
Waynesboro High School and a native 
of Strinestown, has been elected super- 
vising principal of the Spring Garden 
township schools, York County. He 
succeeds Harvey E. Swartz, recently 
named county superintendent of schools. 

EtsigE DEAKYNE, a teacher in Abing- 
ton Township for 30 years, retired at 
the close of the school term in June. 

H. C. LAnks of the Jenkintown High 
School faculty was commissioned by the 
Highway Division of the Pan Ameti- 
can Union at Washington, D. C., to 
take 5000 feet of motion picture film 
over the International Highway route 
through seven Latin-American coun- 
tries this summer. His associate in the 
work was V. Theodore Schreiber, Pan 
American lecturer and authority on the 
Pan American highway. Mrs. Lanks 
and daughter Nancy accompanied Mr. 
Lanks as far as Mexico City. While 
Mr. Lanks was in Central America, Mrs. 
Lanks travelled with her daughter 
through Mexico to complete her col- 
lection of paintings of Mexican life 
on which she has been working for 
several years. 

W. Ray SMITH, assistant director of 
professional licensing, State Department 
of Public Instruction, was appointed 
dean of instruction of the State Teachers 
College, Indiana, to succeed M. J. 
Walsh, faculty member for 18 years 
who is retiring. 

THOMAS J. KEATING, guidance coun- 
sellor in Doylestown High School, has 
been awarded a research fellowship in 
clinical psychology at the Vineland 
Training School, Vineland, N. J., one 
of the recognized centers for psycho- 
logical research in the United States. 
Mr. Keating will enjoy a leave of ab- 
sence during which he will continue his 
studies. 


FREELIN J. MCKNIGHT, after having 
served the Beltzhoover School district 
in Pittsburgh continuously since 1898, 
retired at the close of the school term. 
Although Mr. McKnight was modest 
and unassuming in his manner, his 
leadership in the activities of the edu- 
cational, religious, and social life of 
the community was evident and brought 
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him very close to the people of the 
whole South Hills district. He plans to 
leave Pittsburgh and reside permanently 
in the South. 

MAGDALENE UBINGER, principal of 
the Spring Lane school, Pittsburgh, 
chose to retire at the close of the school 
term. The people of her district deeply 
regret to have her leave them because 
with her gentle, womanly qualities, her 
quiet reserve, and sympathetic under- 
standing, she was of great assistance to 
them in solving problems arising in the 
schools and in the community. 

Maup J. WALKER, a kindergarten 
teacher in the Watt School, Pittsburgh, 
also chose to retire at the close of the 
school year. Although leaving her ac- 
tive school work, Miss Walker assures 
us that her interests will continue to be 
with the Pittsburgh schools. Miss 
Walker served faithfully and coura- 
geously not only the boys and girls of 
the city schools but also the teachers as 
president of the Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association. 

EDWARD G. REINHARD, head of the 
biology department at the University of 
Scranton, was awarded the medal given 
annually to the member of the faculty, 
who has done most in the opinion of 
his colleagues to further the aims and 
objectives of the University. The 
medal is engraved ‘for distinguished 
service as an educator of men.” Dr. 
Reinhard is a native of Buffalo, a former 
faculty member of Canisius College, 
and assistant biologist in the Buffalo 
Museum of Science and lecturer of 
nature studies in Buffalo public schools, 
from 1925-27. 

JOHN N. PATTERSON, managing di- 
rector of the Public Education and 
Child Labor Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, resigned his position August 15 
to take charge of the Philadelphia office 
of the Educational Test Bureau, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Mr. Patterson accepted 
membership on the board of directors 
of the agency. 

PAUL A. DEVINE, formerly a teacher 
in the public schools of Philadelphia, 
was elected to succeed Mr. Patterson as 
managing director of the Public Edu- 
cation and Child Labor Association of 
Pennsylvania. 

F, DouGLas BEWEL, former super- 
vising principal of Mt. Union schools, 
has accepted the supervising principal- 
ship of the Millersburg schools. 

NELLIE May Lotz, a member of the 
home economics faculty of Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, who retired at 
the close of the college year, was the 
guest of honor at a dinner given by her 
colleagues at Alden Park Manor, Ger- 
mantown, on May 12. Miss Lotz has 
rendered service in the Drexel School 
of home economics since 1911. 
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Put 
First 
Things 
First! 


Your pay check must first 
cover essentials then 
luxuries. 


The very first step towards 
security is providing for the 
continuance of income! 


What happens if you fall ill? 
. or meet with accident? 
. or personal quarantine? 


What happens to your in- 
come when unexpected ex- 
penses descend upon you? 
Obviously, you need an extra 
income. 


EXTRA INCOME can _ be 
yours in Educators—at low 
cost—covering all diseases, 
all accidents, all personal 
quarantine—the year-round. 


And the cost is as little as 
$15.00 a year! 


Put first things first! Buy 
protection before you buy 
anything else. 


Ask for details of Educators 
—what it does for others and 


what it will do for YOU! 


Educators 


BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
MUTUAL ACC. & HEALTH ASSN. 


Home Offices: LANCASTER, PA. 


417 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 
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For the use of 


Designed by a 
Teachers 


Teacher 


The 


Master leak 
Class Record Book 


is used by many thousands of teachers year after year. It saves 
time, work, and worry. You write the names of pupils once 
only. You need not cut or fold the leaves and you can use the 

full width of the book. 
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made in five sizes, 
in ten grades of Cover, 
bound and loose leaf 
and in twelve forms 
of ruled pages. 


v he Masterleaf is 





hese present 
many combin- 
ations and a wide 
range of prices. 


a ey help you 


discover just 
the right Mas- 
terleaf examine 
several copies. 

Free Examination Privilege 

Examination Copies (one each of several kinds). May be 
sent to any teacher or school official, on request. Any or all 
may be returned, and postage necessary for return will be 
cheerfully refunded. You need feel under no obligation. 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. 


2419 N. Fifth Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN 
PROGRAMS 


MATHEMATICS AND LIFE, BOOK 
THREE, Ruch, Knight, Hawkins . . . com- 


pleting the Number Stories-Study Arithme- 
tics-Mathematics and Life Program for 
grades one through nine, emphasizing the 
meaning-comprehension side of arithmetic. 


LIVING MATHEMATICS, Ruch, Knight, 
Hawkins . . . a general mathematics book, 
bringing to the high school freshman the vital 
meaning of mathematics as he encounters it 
in life situations. 

GROWTH IN READING, BOOK ONE, 
Pooley, Walcott, Gray setting a new 
standard in junior high school reading texts, 
providing as will Books Two and Three, 
fresh, carefully selected content for an in- 
structional reading program. 

SCIENCE PROBLEMS, BOOK ONE, Beau- 
champ, Mayfield, West . . . the first book in 
an integrated Science Series planned and 
written for the junior high school point of 
view. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 


114 East Twenty-third Street New York, N. Y. 






































September, 1938 


New Positions 


Alexander, Geo. B., ind. arts, Chester H. S. 

Ammon, Kathryn L., John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 
Ambler, Sara, 2d grade, Abington Elem. School 
Anderson, G. Wilbur, band, Renovo H. S. 


Anderson, Jane, Latin, Clarion H. S. 

Andreas, Thelma, elem. supr., Palmerton 

Auld, John T., supr. prin., Myerstown 

Aurand, Paul, math., Tyrone Jr. H. S. 

Balla, John, East H. S., Erie 

Barber, Leroy, Technical H. S., Erie 

Barr, C. F., Pittsburgh 

Bechtel, Jane, head, homemaking dept., Mill Hall H. S. 

Bender, John E., social studies, Yeadon H. S. 

Blair, Emily, home econ., Heidelberg Twp. and Richland, Lebanon 
Co. 

Blamey, Kenneth L., ind arts, Chester H. S. 

Bream, Ronald J., grade 6, Gettysburg 

Campbell, Merrill, gen. shop, Midland 

Clark, Frederick C., supr. prin., Harborcreek Twp., Erie Co. 

Clingan, Thomas A., prin., Yeadon H. S. 

Collicott, Dorothy D., Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 

Corliss, Doris, home econ., Millcreek Twp., Lebanon Co. 

Cornish, Edward H., supr. prin., Tidioute 

Cowher, Harriett, 1st grade, Tyrone 

Creys, Lavina, prin., Harding and Longfellow Schools, Erie 

Cromer, Gladys I., music, Avis 

Dawes, Edmund, music supr., Bangor H. S. 

DeHart, Donald C., supr. prin., Nether Providence Twp., Dela- 
ware Co. 

Drumheller, A. E., com., S. T. C., Indiana 

Earley, Frank E., prin., Pittston Sr. H. S. 

Edgar, Robert W., Nazareth H. S. 

Elicker, R. W., Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 

Evans, Granville, science, Bangor H. S. 

Fletcher, Don, coach, teacher, Windber 

Fowler, Dorothy, kindergarten, Lansdowne 

Frantz, Ezra, prin., Whitfield Elem. School 

Fries, C. Owen, prin., McConnellsburg 

Galbreath, Robert F., commercial, Gibson Sr. H. S., Butler 

Gates, Joseph, coach, teacher, Windber 

Geisel, Horace G., prin., John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 

Glenn, Ruth, Latin, Midland H. S. 

Good, Frank, supr. prin., Confluence 

Goodfellow, Isabel H., home econ. adviser, Clarion Co. 

Greenough Betty, commercial, Gibson Sr. H. S., Butler 

Grove, John J., asst. to dir., extension and campus evening courses, 
Univ. of Pgh. 

Harriger, Guy, prin., Union H. S., Rimersburg 

Hayes, Charles H., art, Bellevue H. S. 

Hess, John H., supr. prin., Morrison Cove Jr. Voc. H. S., Blair Co. i 

Hinch, Geraldine, voc. home econ., Mahanoy City : 

Holstein, Helen, Kodiakanal School, S. India j 

Hoyle, Dorothy, supr., critic teacher in kindergarten, Ohio Univ. | 
Elem. Schools : 

Huber, Florence E., Opportunity School, Harrisburg 

Jacobs, Stephen, gen. science, Tyrone Jr. H. S. 

Jameson, Walter A., East H. S., Erie 3 

Jensen, Charles J., head, commercial dept., Chester H. S. S 

Karshner, William, Clearfield Sr. H. S. 

Kaufman, Jean, elem., Butler 

Keat, Donald B., prin., Bangor H. S. 

Keller, Byron E., Jr., shop, Northumberland H. S. F 

Kilroy, Mary E., voc. home econ., Mahanoy City e 

Kindt, Emily E., music supr., Greene Twp., Franklin Co. 

King, Norman, head, commercial dept., Indiana H. S. 

Kline, George H., supr. prin., Knoxville 

Klinger, Arlene, 4th grade, Middletown 

Lee, Harry, voc. machine shop, Midland 

Lucas, Paul, music supr., Mercersburg 

Lutton, Howard, ind. arts, Chester H. S. 

MacKinney, Anna Marie, elem., Butler 

McCracken, Ellis, math. & asst. coach, Midland H. S. 

McIntire, Melva, 2d grade, Park School, Abington Twp. 

McMinn, Ed., dir., voc. agri., Clearfield 

Mench, Howard, electricity, Midland 

Mervine, Jane, Clearfield Sr. H. S. 

Miller, S. Ann, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 

Myers, Beulah M., Boas School, Harrisburg 

Myers, George, agri., Heidelberg Twp., Lebanon Co. 

Noble, Harold, agri., Millcreek Twp., Lebanon Co. 

Nunn, Grace, prin., Burns Elem. School, Erie 

O'Connor, Elizabeth, voc. home econ., East H. S., Erie 

Oerlein, Karl F., head, dept. of science, STC, California 
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Pegg, Harold J., prin., Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Altoona 
Perry, Bernice, elem., Butler 

Presson, Bessie, personal and social culture, Monessen 
Putman, Vera Jessie, Eng., Yeadon H. S. 

Reiff, Harry, ind. arts, Northampton 

Reitz, Bessie, adviser, home econ., Northumberland Co. 
Rinehart, Douglas M., prin., Dover H. S. 

Ruth, Helen, Clearfield Jr. H. S. 

Schnure, Arleine, home econ., Northumberland H. S. 
Scott, William, Clearfield Jr., H. S. 

Seidel, C. F., asst. supt., Allentown 

Seyler, John H., Jr., math., Gibson Sr. H. S., Butler 
Shearer, Ira S., agri., Cornwall 

Shelly, Edna B., Nazareth H. S. 

Siljander, Mauno, history, asst. coach, Gibson Sr. H. S., Butler 
Smeltz, Donald O., Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 

Stine, M. Catherine, Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
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Stover, Ruth, home econ., Jersey Shore H. S. 

Swartz, Louise, home econ., Gettysburg 

Tennyson, Harry L., supr. prin., Smith Twp., Washington Co. 
Thompson, Robert L., sec., Altoona School District 

Tobias, Nathan J., shop teacher, Dewey-Mann School, Chester 
Unser, Robert J., prin., Stevens School, Allentown 

Wagner, Howard, Technical H. S., Erie 

Wardrop, James, science, Lansdowne Sr. H. S. 

Watkins, David L., electrical shop, Smedley Jr. H. S., Chester 
Weaver, Elizabeth, librarian, Gettysburg 

Weigle, Harold, coach, Johnstown H. S. 

Welliver, Miriam E., special ed., Danville 

Williammee, Thomas H., supr. prin., Dallas 

Wollett, Myrtle E., math., Academy H. S., Erie 

Woodley, Ida, prin., S. Canaan Elem. Jr. Cons. H. S., Wayne Co. 
Yawn, Howard W., supr. prin., S. Lebanon Twp., Lebanon Co. 
Zorger, Clarence E., prin., Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 


J. FRANK Faust, president of PSEA, 
Chambersburg, spoke at one of the sum- 
mer educational conferences of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh on the Progress 
Report on Costs Survey of the PSEA. 

ROLLIN B. Posey, technical associate 
in the Institute of Local and State Gov- 
ernment at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been named the new head of 
the Public Service Institute of Pennsyl- 
vania by Lester K. Ade, superintendent 
of public instruction. Mr. Posey will 
supervise and direct programs of in- 
struction for firemen, policemen, and 
other civic officials in the communities 
of Pennsylvania. 

Don WOLFE of Geneva College has 
been appointed chief of registrations and 
renewals in the bureau of professional 
licensing of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

THE CHILD Stupy ASSOCIATION of 
America has announced a two-day con- 
ference on the general topic of a half- 
century of progress in the understanding 
of child life and the improvement of 
family relationships to be held Novem- 
ber 14 and 15 as part of its 50th anni- 
vetsary program. The conference will 
reach a climax in the association’s 50th 
anniversary dinner on the evening of the 
15th, and this will be followed by a 
three-day institute November 16-18. 
This entire schedule of events will take 
place at the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York City. 

1938 Marks the fiftieth or Golden 
Anniversary of the Gregg shorthand 
system that has played such an import- 
ant role in the commercial education and 
business life of America. The anni- 
versary is being celebrated by many 
shorthand and educational organizations. 
On October 8 a testimonial dinner will 
be given to John Robert Gregg at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York City, 
and on November 12 the event will be 
celebrated by the Canadian Gregg Asso- 
ciation in Montreal. 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
announces the appointment of John L. 
Salet as special school representative 
with headquarters at the home office at 
270 Madison Avenue, New York. 





J. WesLey PoTTer, superintendent | 
of Carlisle schools, has been granted a | 
month’s leave of absence because of an 
attack of the shingles. 


Necrology 

ALBERT D. SPAETH of the faculty of 
Swarthmore High School died suddenly 
July 5. 

LILLIAN M. DANNAKER of Ridley 
Park, formerly director of primary edu- 
cation in West Chester, died June 27. 

Mrs. EMMA E. HAINLEN of Middle- 
town, a beneficiary of the PSEA Wel- 
fare Fund, died July 20. 

Emory W. Hunt, former president 

f Bucknell University, died May 21. 
Dr. Hunt was president of Denison Uni- 
versity, Ohio, for 11 years and of Buck- 
nell University for 12 years until his 
retirement in 1931. 

ANNA GILTRAP died in St. Mar- 
garet’s Episcopal Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
on June 5. From 1930-1937 she had 
conducted Americanization classes in 
North Braddock. In 1937, she was 
elected to a regular teaching position in 
the Bell Avenue School, North Brad- 
dock, and on June 1, she completed her 
thirty-second year of teaching. 

M. M. HILLs, first vice-president of 
Clinton County Board of school direc- 
tors and member of Mill Hall school 
board, died July 23. 

D. H. Curist, a retired teacher of 
Minersville, died May 9. | 

Mary ELIZABETH GOTTA, 75, who 
taught in Harrisburg for 51 years, died 
May 14 following an illness of several 
months. 

BERTHA OFTERDINGER, teacher of 
Latin and English in Overbrook Junior 
High School, Pittsburgh, died before 
the end of last school term. 


Mrs. NELLIE Fox CLINCH, a teacher | 
in the McCandless school, Pittsburgh, | 


died April 9. 


Mrs. FRANCES BAISH THOMAS, a 


graduate of Dickinson College who} 


taught at Swatara Township High 
School for a number of years before her 
marriage a year ago, died suddenly 








May 31 at her home in Wilkes-Barre. 





w= over accumulating bills didn’t 
accompany this teacher’s sickness. All 
sick-time expenses had been provided for 
by her TPU Peerless Certificate. For the 
six weeks she was sick, she received a 
check for $135.00—$10 for the first seven 
days, $25 a week for the rest of the period 
(limit, 26 consecutive weeks). And she 
gets this liberal year ’round protection for 
less than 9c a day. 

@TPU has six protective certificates— 

ranging from $6 to $30 a year—to pro- 

tect teachers’ incomes in times of mis- 


fortune. Join TPU to protect yours. 
Send for FREE booklet. r see 


tPU 
Teachers Protective Union 


TPU Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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Meetings of Teachers, 1938-39 











County Superintendent Place of Meeting Dates of Meetings 
AMOS. <05>0c088 Ce Gt) a re Gettysburg ......... Sept. 1, 2 
Allegheny ....... Charles E. Dickey ...... RiADUERR: 6... 60/0000 Oct. 14, 15 
Armstrong .....+< John A. Mechling ...... RAGRAAING  .:0/<-6. 010-00 Oct. 6, 7 
ee BE. BD; Davidson: 6:<.< 66628 Te ls Ere AC Aug. 25, 26 
ESS eee Lloyd H. Hinkle ......<. BRAIOI ondicelinsces Nov. 10, 11 
KS: Sis sawsene Alvin: F. Kenn ....<002 CRAs Ie 5- 3). Gias.s'es ete Sept. 1, 2 
BIR Seciane wees M. Augustus Dively ....Hollidaysburg ...... Sept. 3, Oct. 1, Nov. 

5, ec; 5 
Bretford: 5.0% s<%s J. Andrew Morrow ..... TOWAGGR ksi iccccsed Oct. 13, 14 
BES ines chisisien J. Harry Hoffman ...... Doylestown ........ Oct. 28* 
MOUEE 85. e sane John T. Gonnell .......: Slippery Rock, Butler.Oct. 1, Dec. 3, Jan. 28 
OMIA. oo s.sc ahr Arthur M. Stull .....<. EDCNSDUIS  oocs%ceen Oct. 6, 7 
Ce C. Ebbert Plasterer ..... EmMporiem: 2... .<.06.0% Sept. 6, 7 
Sarpon <6:.4)<.scaee Stuart E. Prutzman ..... Mauch Chunk ...... Nov. 17, 18 
ONE essisncs eee F. Glenn Rogers ....... Bellefonte .665.6sii0.00 Oct. 20; 21 
RRIES gc kicasin® Glyde “DT. Saylor ..33..% West Chester, 

: WOR ERS oc ciscue Sept. 6, Mar. 23 or 24 
RIRHION | 5 4-0:é105:0% Byid MS Davis: oes os's's 3 GIBRION ois: <:siileieisere Oct. 27, 28 
Clearfield ry: WW Bs DOs 65 cicse.esei8 Cleatheld: . 66.0060 Sept. 1, 2 
CUMION: 25240050 Newton L. Bartges ..... Tock (HAVER: . .4.6:<:0.64 Oct. 6, 7 
Golumbia  ........055 William W. Evans ..... Bloomsburg ........ Nov. 21, 22 
Crawiord ....6:. PO GMAT i vw viewer Meadville .......... Sept. 1, 2 
Cumberland ..... Ralph Gacoby .<..s.0ic:00 8 GATHBIO 555. cai isieiaeen Oct. 6, 7 
OBUDRIN 06. 500s TOD SROD \o:cisixi0 0 e'0-ereierele ReMITD a wicks areteroree Oct, 20, 21 
Delaware ........ Gael KG. Tee 6c ascsce EBAIA? Sic. sists wears oles Oct. 24, 25 
| errs O. G. F. Bonnert ....... ES a Oct. 27, 28 
eae Walls Pratt ..655505% Me soars eres ae ae Oct. 7, 21 
Fayette: ....0s0ss Harry J. Brownfield ....Uniontown ......... Nov. 28, 29 
Forest | Serr. Beale  Wals0n: ossccv ces EEO wis reveowces ronson Nov. 18, 19 
Franklin .....035 Raymond G. Mowrey ...Chambersburg ...... Nov. 21, 22 
RARBOOID 55:0 c: oie alec Harold C. Welsh ...... McConnellsburg ..... Oct, 27, 28 
aspen Don C. Longanecker .... Waynesburg ........ Oct. 6, 7 
Huntingdon ..... Joseph H. Neff ....5.:0: Huntingdon ........ Oct. 20, 21 
[SS ak. BR Ro 2 or PENEIO sake varivereie eens Oct. 20, 21 
Jefferson ........ John H. Hughes ...... Brookville: o..0:6 0:00.00 Oct. 27, 28 
Ee Samuel M. Short ....... Mifflintown ........ Oct. 27, 28 
Lackawanna ..... Thomas Francis ...... 3. BOGABIOR © 4 o/s:0i0.6%05,<10%0 Oct, 27, 28 
Lancaster ....... Arthur P. Mylin ....... Neffsville .......... Oct. 27, 28 
Lawrence ........ A fe) a Oise (1 ae New Gases. Oct. 19, 20 
Lebanon ........ Hatry C. Moyer «0.0: Palinytar 62 06% sees Sept. 8, 9 
i 1 ae Mervin J. Wertman ....Allentown ......... Oct. 13, 14 
Luzerne ......... NG de Ce ee Wilkes-Barre ....... Oct. 27, 28 
Lycoming ....... Frank H. Painter ...... South Williamsport ..Oct. 27, 28 
i re COW, Tallipridge:;..... ... SMCtMPOrt. ..). << o's sw Sept. 22, 23 
Mercer <ath wiecenere We Ot. Pollard 2k se New Castle os... .5i ck Oct. 21, Nov. 4 
1) L117 aa Elmer B,{Sipes .450:0 Mewistown «...<<.002 Oct: 20, 21 
ONTO 550-0005 John H. Kunkle ....... East Stroudsburg ....Oct. 13, 14 
Montgomery ..... Abram M. Kulp ....... WV HOP MPA: 6 e608 Mar. 22-25 
Montour «246.6% Pred W. Wren cn oles ce ANVIIE nein ner Nov. 21, 22 
Northampton ....George A. Grim ....... PED AECL ss saSisieeite Oct. 27, 28 
Northumberland ..C. E. Hilbish .......... SuBpury 4 sevice. so Oct. 27, 28 
Perry ........... i Bae \h |< [7 ne New Bloomfield ..... Oct. 20, 21 
BE ois or ce istoieee Chester B. Dissinger ....Milford ............ Nov. 3, 4 
ROBE. os cai aisewees yi Sec Coudersport ........ Nov. 3, 4 
Schuylkill ....... Amos W. Zerbe ....... POUSVINE? .6.isteein viet Oct. 14, Nov. 28 
SAVGEE occ esinake Frank S. Attinger ...... Middleburg ........ Oct. 20, 21 
somerset’ ......02 Guy N. Hartman ....... SOMIEISEE © 5 dss: oie wires Oct. 27, 28 
SUIBVAR) -%5's:00'si006 John M. Lumley ....... IIYBROLE — 5 \x-57e 510055008 Oct. 11, 12 
Susquehanna ..... Frank A. Frear ........ IIONELOSE). s d.ece be. 0 ave Oct: 24, 25 
MGI? abe eicie es Se Walter G. Clark ........5 WENSDOLO 6 vce sos Nov. 3, 4 
ROHION:, ono score Frank P. Boyer ........ Pewisbure ..0...062.08 Oct. 20, 21 
Venango ........ ee © ee 2/2 | ae Wragestn kus Leia Oct. 13, 14 
WATER 566.0 n s0k Horace. 1. Blair «6... -.% WHOEPER: 6 cok och wee Nov. 18, 19 
Washington ..... Fe Aes PRODORS: a.5.5)s5sscs00- 516 Washington ........ Oct. 13, 14 
MAGNO aiscis-5s «scm AL Towel ogo. cies. IO WICY <.., vis essceis.i aie’ Nov. 21, 22 
Westmoreland ....Charles F. Maxwell ....Greensburg ......... Oct. 28, 29 
WHOMIBR  .60 50% Edwin H. Kehrli ...... Tunkhannock ....... Oct. 27, 28 
MOK: Sciosn aout Harvey E. ‘Swartz ...... MOU sesco icitsin wicca Oct.'20,°21 
* Pending 


MIFFLIN County perfect attendance 
record for the year 1937-38 is as fol- 
lows: perfect attendance certificates, 
566; seals, 721; total awards, 1287; 
percentage of perfect attendance on net 
enrolment of elementary pupils, 19; of 
high school pupils, 11; total percentage 
of net enrolment, 18. 

SIXTY-SIX COUNTY boards of school 


directors have organized in the State 
under the provisions of Act 157 which 
created the county unit of school ad- 
ministration. 


LEBANON County has extended its 
music program for the school year 
1938-39 to include instruction under 
special supervisors in all schools. 


September, 1938 
Calendar 


October 3-7—National Recreation Con- 
gress, Pittsburgh 

October 4-6—Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

October 6-7—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 7-8—Pennsylvania Conference 
for Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Harrisburg 

October 13-15—-Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 14-15—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Student Participation in 
School Government, DuBois 

October 20-21—Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, Erie 

October 21—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

Cctober 21-22—Eastern 
District, Allentown 

October 26-28— Pennsylvania State 
Assn. for Adult Education, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 

October 28-29—Southern Convention 
District, Lancaster 

October 28-29—Pa. Branch, Secondary 
School Principals, Harrisburg 

October 28-29—Pa. School Press Asso- 
ciation, Altoona 

October 28-29—Pennsylvania Historical 
Assn., Williamsport 

November 4-5—Fourth Annual Con- 
ference of Food Service Directors, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Convention 


November 13-19—Children’s Book 
Week 

November 25-26—National Council for 
the Social Studies, Wm. Penn 


Hotel, Pittsburgh 

December 27-29—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 

1939 

February 25-March 2—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

March 22-25—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

April 21-22—Northeastern Convention 
District, Scranton 

April 22—Western Pa. Industrial Arts 
Conference, STC, California 

April 29-30—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, 12th Annual 
State Contest, Norristown 

August—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Assns., Rio de Janeiro, South 
America 


GILPIN TOWNSHIP, Armstrong 
County, has planned a ten-room consoli- 
dated building. When this building is 
completed, none of the 17 teachers will 
have more than one grade. The new 
building will close seven one-room 
buildings and one two-room building. 
Havey Township, a no teacher district, 
was merged with Parker City July 1. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT JOHN JONES... 


) JONES is one of millions 
of American wage-earners, salaried 
and professional workers whose 
annual income is more than $1,000. 
He occasionally purchases articles 
on the instalment plan. 


His critics would have you believe 
that he fosters heedless buying of 
luxuries, promotes extravagance, 
piles up debt and contributes to 
or prolongs a business depression. 
They believe that his instalment 
purchases are a huge proportion 
of all retail purchases, which is 
not at all true. 


I believe it is my duty as head of a 
national organization, with 4,500 
employes, specializing in financing 
instalment sales, to tell you the 
truth about John Jones—sound in- 
stalment buyer—and to offset much 
misinformation which has been 


and is being spread about him. 


Depressions are not caused by 
people’s purchases. Purchase and 
consumption create more business, 
more jobs, more wealth, more pros- 
perity. Depressions are caused 
when people stop normal purchas- 
ing. To blame any depression on 
the instalment purchasers means 
that instalment buying must drop 
off in much greater proportion than 
cash or short term credit buying. 


*A symbolical name, not that of any person. 





by A. E. DUNCAN 
Chairman of the Board 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


s 


The facts shown by the recent report of 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce are that the estimated 
total instalment sales during 1937 were 
only 12.2% of total estimated retail sales, 
compared with 11.8% for 1936, 10.9% for 
1935, and 13% for 1929; also, that the 
average amount of credit outstanding on 
retail instalment accounts during 1937 was 
about $2,900,000,000. 


Total retail sales during 1937 approximated 
$41,000,000,000, of which only 12.2%, or 
$5,000,000,000, were instalment sales and 
87.8%, or $36,000,000,000, were for cash or 
on open credit. A 40% drop in all retail sales, 
during a depression, based on 1937 figures, 
means a drop of 4.88%, or $2,000,000,000, on 
allinstalment sales; but it would also mean 
a drop of 35.12%, or $14,400,000,000, in re- 
tail sales made for cash or on open credit. 


It must be obvious, then, that the drop in 
volume of sales for cash or open credit, and 
not the drop in instalment sales, causes and 
prolongs a business depression. A total 


retail instalment debt of $2,900,- 
000,000, which is reduced during a 
depression, need not cause concern. 


Systematic saving is one of the 
basic principles of accumulating 
wealth. Sound instalment buying 
encourages the budgeting of fam- 
ily income and systematic saving 
for investment in durable family 
possessions. It produces mass 
buying power and makes mass 
production possible, which results 
in much lower prices on articles 
generally sold on the instalment 
plan. It has helped build great in- 
dustries—the automobile, refriger- 
ator and radio industries. It keeps 
factories busy and labor employed. 
It has raised America’s living 
standard far above that of any 
other nation. It has made yester- 
day’s luxuries today’s necessities 
Upon the above facts, I believe 
that all reasonable persons will 


find that John Jones— 


ment buyer—is not a menace. He is 


sound instal- 


a worthy and valuable contributor 
to the prosperity of American 
business and to the happiness of 
American life. 


CEEfcucay 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Credit Bankers to America’s Families S 


BALTIMORE 


Sy, 


Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 


Wholesale, Retail Instalment and Open 
Account Financing, Factoring an 


Credit Insurance through subsidiaries 


SERVING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 200 OFFICES IN THE U.S. AND CANADA 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania Schoel Journal 





STATE «+ TEACHERS +«+ COLLEGES 


AT COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution—lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification 


requirements. 

College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg .......... Business and Atypical Education ............. Francis B. Haas 
eee Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ....... Robert M. Steele 
eee Serer Industrial Arts and Home Economics ......... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
SO rere er. REE ar revere errr tr Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ....... IR 85. Sing canines ob Seeneee een T. T. Allen 
errr. I i fb nce 'de 00s Cag own tT Carmon Ross 
MGONA on face snc ee Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ...... Samuel Fausold 
eer Library and Art Education ................. Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven .......... IN i ag Sekine ewes su wcaw eons John G. Flowers 
eee ee Home Economics and Music ................ Joseph F. Noonan 
Millersville .......... Library—Industrial Arts .................06 Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ...... Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ........ TN oe SNe ck ss kh encnamsemeed Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ................ Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 


Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST . ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw tt in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








